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FOR any legitimate business prop- 
osition that,will stand thorough inves- 
tigation; advice and consulation free; 
corporations organized under any 
State law. 


Corporation 


Security Company 
157 Federal St., Boston 


Tel. Main 5269-R 


Nantasket Beach 


The Favorite Beach for the 


GAY and SELECT 


Fare, 25 Cents. Children, 15 Cents 


PLYMOUTH 


The Unexcelled Sunlight Trip 


The large and magnificent iron steamer 
“South Shore” has been remodelled and 
refitted. The new popular feature for 
the season is the delightfully sea breezy 


Dining Saloon 


Chicken and Lobster Dinner served and 
directed by our French Chef, price $1.00 


Music 
Victoria Reid Ladies’ Orchestra 
Daily at 10 A. M. Round Trip, $1.00 
All Steamers leave from 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HABITS 


Positively Overcome Without 
Pain or Craving 


If patient is not satisfied by end of treat- 
ment money cheerfully refunded. 


Write for information and mention this 


advertisement. 
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THE NEAL INSTITUTE 
304 Newbury St.. Boston 
Tel. (Day or Night) Back Bay 3970 


Your Valuables ARE ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
If Deposited in a box in the Largest Safe Deposit Vaults 
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Unit cabinets in wood and steel. 
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PAGE & SHAW 


The Candy of Excellence 


A clientele of the most discriminating taste 
has established its reputation 


You may order our Candies by Mail from any 
of our Stores, with perfect confidence that 
every order will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


9 West Street 18 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


254 Essex St., Salem 50 Central Sq., Lynn 
362 Fifth Ave., New York City 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
71 Broadway, New York City 8 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
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The 


We know How 


Hill - Smith The STATIONERY 
& Co. 8 Milk St. _ Boston 
$4 to S6 $4 to $6 
Women Men 
The Crossett Shoe 
Store 
166 Tremont Street, Boston 


MODERATE 
ACCOUNTS 


No depositor In the First National Bank need 
feel his account is too small to merit the per- 
sonal interest and attention of the officers of 
this bank. In the close, cordial relations ex- 
isting between this bank and its customers 
may be found ore of the reasons for Its con= 
sistent, steady growth. 
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First National 


Bank of Boston 
70 FEDERAL STREET 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO. 


280 STATE ST., BOSTON 


Manufacturers of 
“iin, Awnings, Flags 
) ‘Tents apy 


Horse and Wagon Covers 


All Kinds of Canvas Goods 


AUTO TRUCK COVERS A SPECIALTY 


Canopies put up for 
Receptions, 


Weddings, Etc. 


The world is 
marching. The 
child to school— 
the business man 
to work—the 
housewife on her daily rounds. 


Will evening fInd them so sprightly and 
gay as early morn? 
dispel the “afternoon nerves’? and 


“business _man’s grouch’” that come 
from burning, tired feet. 

Jordan Shoes are nature-shaped — to 
allow every bone and muscle in the foot 
normal freedom. 

They give tender, ailing feet a new idea 
of what foot happiness means. Trim— 
smart—comfortable. 


$4.00 to $5.00 
Walter F. Jordan & Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, U. S. A. 
You can secure Jordan Shoes no matter 


where you live. Send for valuable free 
book—‘The Care of the Feet.” 
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The 
Chickering iano 


The Oldest Piano Industry in America. 
It was created to express the very soul 
of music, and Chickering genius made it 
a masterpiece, defying imitation. 


It has maintained its pre-eminence be- 
cause the inventions of each successive 
generation of the Chickering family have 
kept it far in advance of all other pianos. 
Chickering reputation has never been ex- 
ploited for commercial ends. Chickering 
always means Best. Every Chickering 
piano is an Original, not a Copy, made 
by alien hands. 


The Chickering Piano reigns supreme in 
the hearts of the Lodge Rooms, Musical 
Halls and the homes of the music loving 
public. 


A New England industry that the people 
may well point to with the finger of 
pride. 


Warerooms { 169 Tremont St., Boston 
Close to the Masonic Temple 
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The Best and Biggest Masonic 
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_ You can help us to attain our wish by promptly renewing your subscrip- 
tion, by asking a brother Mason to become a subscriber, and by having your 
lodge place it on its library table. You may also do a double good by sub- 
scribing for some poor and worthy brother. 
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The NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, magazine, is issued monthly. It is de- 
voted to the interests of Freemasonry and the social and moral uplift of humanity. 


The subscription price is Two Dollars a year, payable in advance. Twenty 


Subscription Order Blank 


Detach and forward with $2.00, per check, post office money 
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“BOSTON’S BEST” 


The Copley-Plaza Hotel offers the greatest advantages for conventions, banquets and 
gatherings. It is able to accommodate nearly two thousand persons at one time in its 


dining rooms; its prices are most reasonable and its service is unexcelled. 


THE COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston Edward C. Fogg, Manager 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
We can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 


Health and Accident Companies give. 
The price of our policy is only $12 a year or $3 a quarter. 


Write for Particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon, Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street :-: Springfield, Mass: 
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Craftsman Comments 


CURRENT EVENTS 


; Fresh examples of courage and dar- 
ing enterprise are continually pre- 
sented by the actors in the great 
European War. Lieutenant Marchal 
of the French Aviation Corps has 
flown over the entire breadth of the 
German Empire. He intended to 
land within the Russian lines but in 
consequence of some defect in his 
apparatus was obliged to descend 62 
miles short of his place of safety. He 
was made a prisoner by the Germans. 
Aside from our interest in this trip 
as an extraordinary feat of courage 
and daring, we have a special hu- 
manitarian interest in the “bombs” 
dropped by him as he passed over 
Berlin. They were not the kind that 
cause suffering or injury,—they were 
simply proclamations that restore 
confidence in humanity and give faith 
in a coming peace between the war- 
ing nations. As stated by the Press: 
“These printed bombs pointed out 
that the aviator could have dropped 
real bombs instead of proclamations 
but that the Allies did not care to 
kill innocent women and_ children 
This may be considered as a reply to 
the Zeppelin raids on British open 
towns where the principal victims 
have been women and children.” 


Everyone who is interested in im- 
proving prison methods and in re- 
forming rather than punishing crim- 
inals will rejoice that Thomas Mott 
Osborne has been again placed in 
charge of Sing Sing prison, with an 
opportunity to further demonstrate 
his faith “that the law of love still 
operates on earth—even among the 
outcasts and sinners.’ His remark- 
able welcome by the prisoners on his 
return is an evidence that there is 
something good in every one that can 
be awakened and built up. May he 
be successful in saving the unfort- 
unates under his charge. May his 
methods of trust and confidence in- 
spire them with a desire to forsake 
evil ways and to lead honorable and 
useful lives. 


A SOLDIER HERO 


One of the Boston Newspapers re- 
cently printed an official photograph 
showing one of the heroes of the 
British Army bringing in a wounded 
soldier from one of the trenches. 

The man who brought in 20 men, 
one at a time, on his back did this 
heroic work while under the fire of 
the opposing army. 

Incidents of this character remind 
us that in spite of all horrible influ- 
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ences of warfare—its cheapening of 
human life— its indifference to suf- 
fering, there is within human nature 
a love for fellow man and a sense of 
duty to assist another in time of 
need that often defies danger even 
under the most adverse difficulties. 

That all men are not equal to the 
extraordinary effort illustrated by 
this incident does not disprove our 
belief. Notwithstanding the horrors 
of the European war and notwith- 
standing the growth of the war spirit 
in our own country, which is appro- 
priating millions of money for arma- 
ments and burdening its people as 
never before in time of peace, we find 
innumerable proofs, in the doings of 
charitable and educational associa- 
tions and in the generous contribu- 
tions of individuals for the benefit of 
those who need such help, that men 
would live together in peace and hap- 
piness if the spirit of warfare could 
be eradicated from the world. 

This spirit is the relic of a bar- 
barous past, when brute force was 
man s chief honor and his main pro- 
tection. Out of this condition, during 
long centuries of unrest, man has 
been slowly rising. He has learned 
something of the comforts of peace- 
able association and is slowly but 
surely advancing to the era of good 
fellowship, when Order shall reign— 
when right shall govern because it is 
right—when the pleasure of life shall 
be in upbuilding and not in destruc- 
tion,—when man shall recognize an 
overruling Providence that cares for 
all with an equal justice and when all 
men shall see in each other a brother. 
Then may we not only say with Mil- 
ton: “Peace hath her Victories, No 
less renown’d than War,” but unite 
in the anthem of the Angels: “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 


IS FREEMASONRY A RELIGION? 

It is not uncommon to hear a Ma- 
sonic Brother say, with every indi- 
cation of truthfulness, that “Free- 
masonry is a good enough religion 
for him.” Other Masons with equal 


earnestness assert that Freemasonry 
is not a religion. Contradictory as 
these statements seem both are hon- 
est opinions and both have a founda- 
tion in truth. 

If we define religion simply as a 
feeling of love or awe of some super- 
human and overruling power that 
must be worshipped by certain rites 
and ceremonies, we can not call 
Freemasonry a religion. If, however, 
we consider what religion requires of 
man in his relation to society we shall 
discover that its requirements are 
much like those of Freemasonry. 

Religion demands of its followers 
belief in God. So does Freemasonry. 
Religion demands of its followers 
honest lives, fair dealings, charity in 
word and action, peaceful and useful 
lives. Freemasonry insists on all 
these and perhaps more if we take in 
account her social demands. Not in 
so many words does she say, ‘im- 
prove your social opportunities and 
make the world happier and brighter 
by your help,” but failure to respond 
to this call means that you will never 
receive the highest reward of your 
Masonic birthright. 

Freemasonry is not religion,—say- 
ing this does it no dishonor. It has 
a place among the influences that up- 
lift mankind that even religion with 
its many sectarian divisions cannot 
occupy. Freemasonry is religious in 
character but leaves its followers free 
to embrace any creed or faith that 
recognizes a Supreme Being. 

It is, as has often been said, the 
hand-maid of religion and while it 
may be the second in honor it does 
the very work that religion is trving 
to do in making the world comfort- 
able for those in it, but wherein re- 
ligion fails because of the jealousies 
of its sectarian divisions. 

We say Freemasonry is not re- 
ligion, but if my brother finds in its 
tenets the inspiration that meets the 
demands of his soul, why should I 
question his faith? Heis living up to 
the light that God has given him,— 
he is doing his duty,—none can do 
more. 


CRAFTSMAN 


A WORD REGARDING STRIKES 


Across the way from our office a 
large building is being erected. Dur- 
ing a period of several weeks not a 
sound was heard or workman seen, 
—all was at a standstill—why? Be- 
cause of a disagreement regarding 
wages of a portion of the workmen— 
not skilled workmen, as we have been 
informed, but the common laborers. 
The strike of these men being en- 
forced by a strike of other mechanics 
defeated the plans of the owners— 
made inoperative the thousands of 
dollars that had been expended, and 
prolonged the completion that would 
bring an income from an investment 
of many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

We have nothing to say regarding 
the justness of the demands of the 
workmen for we know nothing of 
that matter. What impresses us is 
the thought that something is wrong 
that will allow an incompleted build- 
ing to stand in its incompleteness 
while idle workmen, who need the 
money that might come to them from 
labor, are standing around in groups 
wasting time, which is their capital 
as truly as the builders’ capital is the 
money which he invests in the build- 
ing. We are not in the building busi- 
ness neither as workmen or investor. 
We have no prejudice in favor of or 
against either party, but we do ob- 
ject to waste. It is the duty of every 
one to do something. It may be labor 
with the hands or it may be labor 
with the brain and it seems wicked 
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for either kind of labor to obstruct 
the other. Some plan should be de- 
vised to stop this occurrence. With- 
out any pretense of speaking as an 
expert it seems possible to accom- 
plish this end by lawful proceedings. 
Instead of stopping work let the dis- 
satisfied workman continue at his 
work but let his case be presented to 
an impartial jury who hearing the 
statements of workmen and em- 
ployer decide what is just and fair in 
the matter and thus terminate the 
trouble. To this might be attached 
penalties for interference by any 
others either as friend of employer 
or friend of employees. 

It is undoubtedly true that work- 
men, often in consequence of ignor- 
ance of language and perhaps of their 
rights, are led to begin and prolong 
a strike that is without good reason. 
Ignorance is a constant foe of a 
workman. If this could be eliminated 
and with it the professional strike 
leader, we might look for a return of 
the pleasant relations and mutual 
helpfulness that formerly prevailed 
among the workmen and employers 
of our great industries. 

Workmen engaged in the building 
trades are familiar with the Trowel. 
It is a pity that all do not understand 
its Masonic lesson of Brotherly love 
and affection which unites men into a 
society of “Friends and Brothers, 
among whom no contention should 
ever exist, but that noble contention 
or rather emulation, of who best can 
work and best agree.” 


“ce Fa » 
Every. Mason in the quarry, every builder on the shore, 
Heaw. chopper in the palm grove, every raftsman at the oar— 
Aho woced and drawing water, splitting stones, and cleaving sod— 
i t e dusty ranks of labor, in the regiment of God, 
ue ch together toward His triumph, do the task His hands prepared: 
onest toil is holy service; faithful work is praise and prayer.” 


The Persian Mysteries 


HE Persian Mysteries or the 
Mysteries of Mithras are 
geeq among the most important of 

me) antiquity. Even Pythagoras is 
said to have travelled from Greece to 
receive Initiation at the hands of 
those Persian Hierophants. The can- 
didates were prepared for Initiation 
by various lustrations and forty de- 
gree-days of probation, which ended 
by a fifty-days’ fast. These trials were 
undergone in a subterranean cavern, 
where the candidate was bound to 
perpetual silence. At the conclusion 
of his probation he was guided into 
the Hall of Initiation, and received 
hy the point of a sword presented to 
a naked left breast. He was con- 
ot into the inner Chamber where 
; : was purified by fire and water, and 
eune conducted through the seven 
x ages of Initiation. Dr. Oliver de- 
cribes these stages as follows: 


“From th +s 
he behel dice where he stood, 


into which a sin 


infernal regions 
as about to pass. 
cuitous mazes of 
n, he was soon 
trance of thought, 
d fire, at intervals, 
recesses to illumi- 
eer nes bursting 
I eet; someti - 
ee on his head in a Boe 
as white and shadowy flame. Amidst 
e admiration thus inspired, his ter- 
ror was excited by the distant yelling 
of ravenous beasts ; the roaring of 
Hons, the howling of wolves, the 
mae and threatening bark of dogs. 
nveloped in blackest darkness, he 
was ata loss where to turn for safe- 
ty; but was impelled rapidly forward 
Vy his attendant, who maintained an 
qo roken Silence, towards the quarter 
rom whence the appalling sounds 
proceeded; and at the sudden open- 


ing of a door he found himself in a 
den of wild beasts, dimly enlightened 
with a single lamp. His conductor ex- 
horted him to courage, and he was 
immediately attacked, amidst the 
most tremendous uproar, by the in- 
itiated in the form of lions, tigers, 
wolves, griffins, and other monstrous 
beasts; fierce dogs appeared to rise 
from the earth, and dreadful howl- 
ing endeavored to overwhelm the as- 
pirant with alarm; and how bravely 
soever his courage might sustain him 
in this unequal conflict, he seldom 
escaped unhurt. 

Being hurried through this cavern 
into another, he was once more 
shrouded in darkness. A dead silence 
succeeded and he was obliged to pro- 
ceed with deliberate step, meditating 
on the danger he had just escaped, 
and smarting under the wounds he 
had received. His attention, however, 
was soon aroused from these reflec- 
tions and directed to other dangers 
which appeared to threaten. An un- 
defined rumbling noise was heard ina 
distant range of caverns, which be- 
eame louder and louder as he ad- 
vaneed, until the pealing thunder 
seemed to rend the solid rocks and 
burst the caverns around him; and 
the vivid and continued flashes of 
lightning, in streaming sheets of fire, 
rendered visible the flitting shades of 
avenging genii, who frowning dis- 
pleasure, appeared to threaten with 
summary destruction these daring 
intruders into the privacy of their 
hallowed abodes. scenes like these 
were multiplied with increasing hor- 
ror, until nature could no longer en- 
dure the trial; and when the aspirant 
was ready to sink under the effects 
of exhaustion and mental agony, he 
was conveyed into another apartment 
to recruit his strength. Here, a vivid 
illumination was suddenly introduced, 
and his outraged feelings were 
soothed by the sound of melodious 
music, and the flavor of grateful per- 
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fumes. Seated at rest in this apart- 
ment, his guide explained the ele- 
ments of those invaluable secrets 
which were more fully developed 
when his initiation was complete. 
Having pronounced himself dis- 
posed to proceed through the remain- 
ing ceremonies, a signal was given 
by his. conductor, and three priests 
immediately made their appearance; 
one of whom, after a long and solemn 
pause, cast a living serpent into his 
bosom as a token of regeneration; 
and a private door being opened, 
there issued forth such howlings and 
cries of lamentation and despair, as 
struck him with new and indescrib- 
able emotions of terror. He turned 
his eyes with an involuntary motion 
to the place from whence these be- 
wailings appeared to proceed, and be- 
held in every appalling form, the tor- 
ments of the wicked in Hades. Turn- 
ing from this scene of woe, he was 
passed through some other dark 
caverns and passages; until having 
successfully threaded the labyrinth, 
consisting of six spacious vaults, con- 
nected by winding galleries, each 
opening with a narrow stone portal, 
the scene of some perilous adventure; 
and having, by the exercise of forti- 
tude and perseverance been tri- 
umphantly borne through this accu- 
mulated mass of difficulty and dan- 
ger; the doors of the seventh vault, or 
Sacellum, were thrown open, and his 
darkness changed into light. He was 
admitted into the spacious and lofty 
cavern which was denominated the 
sacred grotto of Elysium. This con- 
secrated place was brilliantly illumi- 


nated, and sparkled with gold and 
precious stones. A splendid sun and 
starry system emitted their dazzling 
radiance, and moved in order to the 
symphonies of heavenly music. Here 
sat the Archimagus in the East, ele- 
vated on a throne of burnished gold, 
crowned with a rich diadem decorated 
with myrtle boughs, and habited in 
a flowing tunic of a bright cerulean 
tincture; round him were arranged 
in solemn order the Presules, and dis- 
pensers of the mysteries; forming al- 
together a reverend assembly which 
covered the awe-struck aspirant with 
a profound feeling of veneration; and 
by an involuntary impulse, frequent- 
ly produced an act of worship. Here 
he was received with congratula- 
tions; and after having entered into 
the usual engagements for keeping 
secret the sacred rites of Mithras, the 
sacred words were entrusted to him, 
of which the ineffable Tetractys, or 
Name of God, was the chief. (His- 
tory of Initiation, Oliver, Ch. IV.). 

The candidate was then instructed 
in the secret science. The meaning 
of the emblems was explained, the in- 
cidents experienced converted to a 
moral purpose, and their significance 
made clear. Nothing was done with- 
out a purpose and every experience 
illustrated some truth and fact in 
nature. 

Suffice it to say, that the Mithra- 
Mystery was identical with the 
Christ-Mystery—the mystery of 
man’s perfection and final apotheosis. 
—From Ancient Mysteries and Mod- 

ern Masonry, by Rev. C. H. Vail. 


ee 


A man who is always well satisfied with himself is seldom so with others, 


and others as little pleased with him. 


—La Rochefoucauld. 


The 33d Triennial and a Pilgrimage Thereto 


By One of The Pilgrims 


~ A 


“ S 
Apache Canyon 


BOUT noon on Saturday, June 
10, a special train of nine cars, 
in charge of Mr. Fred W. 
Briggs, left the South Station, 

Boston, over the Boston & Albany 
railroad. The objective point was Los 
Angeles, Cal. The reason for the 
journey, the 38rd Triennial Conclave 
of Knights Templar, with such inci- 
dental pleasure and profit as the trip 
and association with fellow pilgrims 
and pilgrimesses might afford. 

The party consisted of the Grand 
Commanderies of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island and Maine, together 
with a sufficient sprinkling of rank 
and file to total about one hundred 
persons. The Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island official party consisted 
of the following: Rt. Em. Sir Fred- 
erick J. Dana, Grand Commander; V. 
Em. Sir S. D. Sherwood, D. G. C.; Em. 
Sir W. J. Bolton, M. D., G. C. G.; Rt. 
Em. Sir W. H. H. Soule, P. G. C.;3 
Rt. Em. Sir Frank L. Nagle, P. C. G., 
now Grand Sword Bearer of the 
Grand Encampment; Rt. Em. Sir W. 
W. Johnson, P. G. C.; Rt. Em. Sir 
Walter F. Medding, P. G. C.; Em. Sir 
Harry G. Pollard, G. J. W.; Em. Sir 
Chas. R. Hunt, M. D., G. C. of G.; 
Em. Sir Joseph H. Potter, Grand 


(a 
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Warder. The personnel of the Maine 
party was as follows: Rt. Em. Sir 
Edmund B. Mallett, Grand Com- 
mander; V. Em. Sir Franklin R. Red- 
lon, D. G. C.; Em. Sir J. Frederick 
Hill, M. D., G. G.; Em. Sir Wilmer J. 
Dorman, G. C. G.; Rt. Em. Sir Clay- 
ton J. Farrington, P. G. C. ; 
Inferentially, the first thing to be 
done after starting was to get settled 
in the space that was to be home for 
the next six days. In point of fact, 
the first thing everybody did or tried 
to do was to visit the dining car. And 
the dining car was worth a visit. The 
Boston & Albany had arranged a 
meal that was an excellent start for 
any journey and the collective appe- 
tite was worthy of the meal. In the 


‘opinion of the writer of this modest 


chronicle, no finer collection of appe- 
tites was ever brought together. 
Each individual was, or tried to be, 
first in the morn, first at noon and 
first in the evening in the dining ear. 
This should not be construed as a 
criticism. Rather it is intended to 
suggest that they were a happy, 
healthy lot with the hearty appetite 
that always accompanies health and 
happiness. 

In the meantime and in the buffet 
car, a self-appointed committee of 
men were doing, among other things, 
what they could to make everyone 
acquainted. 

In the observation car the Sir 
Knights who were fortunate enough 
to be accompanied by ladies. were do- 
ing a like service. ‘Up ahead” it was 
inevitable that the volunteers should 
be headed by Em. Sir Benjamin Cole, 
Past Commander of Winslow Lewis 
Commandery. Probably many of the 
pilgrims do not today know his full 
name and title but it is certain that 
everyone knows “Ben.” In the ob- 
servation car the “get acquainted” 
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work was officially sanctioned by the 
activity of Grand Commander Dana, 
assisted by Past Grand Commander 
Frank L. Nagle and one who was 
known among the men as “Bill,” and 
among ladies as “that nice Mr. 
Follett.” 


Stops were made at Worcester, 
Palmer, Springfield, Pittsfield and 
Albany to pick up members of the 
party. Springfield is worthy of 
specific mention because there we 
welcomed to our midst the Deputy 
Grand Commander V. Em. Sir S. D. 
Sherwood. Also Rt. Em. Jos. F. 
Vodwarka, Past Grand Commander 
of Connecticut. Rt. Em. Sir Vod- 
warka is a splendid example of that 
type of venerable gentlemen known 
as_hale and hearty. Admitting 
eighty-five years, he should cause 
those Sir Knights to hang their heads 
In shame who gave as excuse for not 
going the long, or tiresome, or hot, 
or cold, or wet, or dry, or expensive 
Journey. Be it recorded, 
was none of these things. 
Albany, we also left the undesirable 
weather with which New England 
was afflicted in June. Nor did we 
find it again until our return, As for 
the expense, if any failed to get their 
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Leaving 


the way, which som S—a feat, by 
tried to accomplish in poate party 
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fornia. Iden Cali- 


Saturday bein 
£ our 
and the country fam 


event, albeit a sad one. Grand Re- 

Corder Rowell has been in attendance 

at Triennials so long that the memory 

of man runneth not to the contrary, 

and it was with sincere regret that 
€ was marked absent this time. 


the journey , 


Sunday found the weather and our 
spirits “brite and fair.””’ Ahead of 
time we reached Chicago and were 
gathered into taxis and taken to a 
hotel for lunch. After lunch we had 
an enjoyable drive which finished at 
Dearborn Station. 

We left Chicago over the Santa 
Fe. There were two reasons why 
we knew we were on the Santa 
Fe. The presence of Sir Knight 
Howard M. Fletcher and a Fred 
Harvey dining car on our train. 
Sir Knight Fletcher and Mrs. Fletcher 
had been with us since leaving Bos- 
ton. He is known in New England, 
aside from his Masonic activities, as 
Passenger Agent for the Santa Fe 
and as both he and Mrs. Fletcher 
were pleasantly remembered in con- 
nection with the trip to the Denver 
Triennial in 1913, they were addi- 
tionally welcome this time. No one 
can talk with Sir Knight Fletcher for 
five minutes without admitting, in 
self-defense, that the Santa Fe is the 
greatest railway system in the world. 
From Chicago to Los Angeles he ac- 
companied us in official capacity as 
representative of his road. And 
right well did both acquit themselves. 
So well, in fact, that on arrival in Los 
Angeles he was offered a testimonial 
so flattering that he refused to accept 
it on the ground that it might be 
thought he wrote it himself. 

The Harvey dining car was the 
fruition of a long time hope. Since 
childhood the writer had heard of the 
famous Harvey Meal service but 
knew not whether it was a particular 
kind of food, a special sort of service, 
a special price or a peculiar style of 
car. It was all of these, and then 
some, except for the price of which 
we knew nothing, having paid Mars- 
ter’s Tours in advance for all neces- 
sary expenses. On entering the car 
the first impression is that the lights 
have not all been turned on. There 
is sufficient and yet a suggestion of 
shade that is very soothing. Seated 
at table the explanation is clear. 
Light there is aplenty, but it is shin- 
ing below the level of the eve and di- 
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Interior of Buffet Car 


rectly on the table where it is most 
needed. The indirect lighting used 
for the balance of the car is not only 
very restful but seems to emphasize 
the simple but tasteful decorations. 

As for the meals. Well! a hand- 
somely engraved menu, specially pre- 
pared for our party and placed in our 
hands as we were seated, gave the 
bill of fare for each meal to be served 
until arrival in California. The only 
difference seemed to be that each was 
better than the other. In the lan- 
guage of the deathless history of a 
turnip, “We ate, and we ate, ’till we 
could eat no longer.” Then when it 
seemed impossible for the human in- 
terior to hold any more, the court- 
eous and highly efficient Mr. Egan, 
our dining car Superintendent, was at 
our elbow to suggest something, per- 
haps not on the bill, that would start 
us again on our pleasant wanderings 
through gastronomic fields. 

: I might go on at length and men- 
tion many other ways in which the 
Santa Fe served us and served us well, 
but it is probable that the editor of 
this magazine has his eye on his ad- 
vertising columns and it is not likely 
that the Santa Fe would pay space 
rates for an unsolicited testimonial. 
It seems ho more than fair, however, 
since Vox Populi, Pro Bono Publico 
and other well known publie charac- 
ters, have been cussing railroads in- 
discriminately for some years, that a 
little credit be given a Company that 
is doing what it set out to do, run- 
ning a railroad, and doing a mighty 
good job. 

Arrived in Kansas City on Monday 
morning, ahead of time, of course. 


This got to be so chronic that no one 
paid much attention to the printed 
itinerary except to see what time we 
left. Anyone who visited Kansas 
City in the days of the old Union sta- 
tion remember what a dirty, unkept 
looking city it was. Go now. The 
new station is a gem with an ade- 
quate setting. The city, one of the 
most beautiful in the country. Our 
drive here was thoroughly enjoyable. 

Returning to the train we found 
that Sir Knight and Mrs. Fletcher 
had spent their time selecting a Vic- 
trola and records. This with the ap- 
proval of the Grand Commander was 
placed in the observation car and a 
dancing epidemic ensued. Unfor- 
tunately, the cubic dimensions of 
some of the men in the party were 
such that a few of them made a 
crowd. Not many couples could 
dance at one time. 

The balance of the day was spent 
passing through the wheat fields of 
Kansas. If other states provide for 
us as well as Kansas, the dinner pail 
ought to be full this year. 


A short stop at Hutchinson saw the 
confounding of a good New England 
housewife. Of course, everybody left 
the train as soon as it stopped. The 
only time we saw our conductor, Mr. 
Briggs look worried was during these 
short stops. Most of the party made 
immediately for an inviting looking 
place next the station. It proved to 
be the Hotel Bisonte, one of the chain 
of Santa Fe hotels and eating sta- 
tions. The local manager, Mr. Ma- 
guire, seemed delighted to see us and 
escorted a large party through the 
house. In the course of his explana- 
tions he stated that not a speck of 
dust was allowed to accumulate. This 
was a challenge not to be overlooked 
by a lady in the party. Producing a 
handkerchief sha made for a spot 
that experience taught her was a 
never failing repository for dust. 
Lifting a picture she made one vicious 
Stab at the wall and another at the 
back of the picture. Alas! for her 
hopes. The snowy linen came away 
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Grnd Canyon 


as clean as before. The other ladies 
of the party now took up the chal- 
lenge and ensued a great turning of 
pictures, table covers and other like- 
ly dust receptacles. When we left 
Hutchinson Mr. Maguire’s challenge 
was still open to all comers. 

The ceremonies attending our de- 
parture from each station were of 
never failing interest to me. The en- 
gineer sits in his cab facing to the 
rear. Conductor comes out of sta- 
tion, gives appraising glance at the 


of Arizona 


train, looks at watch and then at Sir 


Knight Fletcher. “All ready, Mr. 
Fletcher?” Fletcher looks around 
judicially, glances at watch and turns 
to Mr. Briggs. “All ready, Fred?” 
Briggs looks around anxiously, cau- 
tions a straggler or two, speaks to a 
porter, looks at watch, glances again 
up and down platform, then “All 
ready, Howard.” Fletcher to con- 
ductor, “All ready, Cap’n.” (Did you 
ever see a Southerner who could say 
Captain?) Conductor waves mutely 
but eloquently to engineer. Engineer 
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Hotel El Tovar, Grand Canyon 


pulls firmly but gently on instrument 
in front of him and you watch for the 
jerk that on many roads precedes the 
starting of the train. | Watchfully 
waiting you suddenly discover that 
the train is gliding away and it be- 
hooves you to move promptly if you 
hope to go with it. Not a jerk or jar 
has signalled its departure. It is just 
going, and as you scramble on board 


you mentally tip your hat to the man 
in the cab. 


During the afternoon sounds from 
a room in one of the ears indicated 
entertainment of a musical nature. 
Nothing definite could be learned ex- 
cept that it was a rehearsal to which 
the public was not admitted; that a 
performance was to be given in the 
lounging car in the evening to which 
all were invited, and that Briggs 
seemed to be conducting, assisted by 
Fletcher, Harry Pollard, Mrs. Bolton, 
Mrs. Fletcher and several other ladies 
oe as names the historian did not 
get. 


The evening before Grand Com- 
mander and Mrs. Dana had received 
the entire party. This evening Rt. 
Em. Sir Dana in a bright speech in- 


troduced Grand Commander Mallett 
of Maine. Rt. Em. Sir Mallett’s re- 
sponse was both happy and eloquent. 
We know it was happy because that is 
Sir Mallett’s natural disposition. We 
know, also, it was eloquent because 
practice makes perfect and a Grand 
Commander gets a great deal of prac- 
tice. It is true nobody heard a word 
of it, due to the whistling of the en- 
gine and other unavoidable noises. 
Nevertheless, the speech was both 
happy and eloquent. 

The performance was concluded 
with a piece entitled ‘Their Honey- 
moon,” introducing in the principal 
roles Sir Knight and Mrs. Chas. S 
Barker of Boston. Again Sir Dana 
stepped forth and in the wittiest 
speech of the entire journey intro- 
duced the principals. Then came the 
choir, singing sweetly of love and 
marriage in general and that of the 
Barker’s in particular. 

The Barkers took it all in good 
part. In fact, were so good natured 
about it that it was voted then and 
there to relieve them of any further 
initiation on account of their newly 
married state and confer upon them 
at once the degree of O. M. F. 
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Tuesday morning found us_ in 
Colorado Springs. After breakfast 
we started off on a drive up Crystal 
Park. This was marred somewhat by 
the absence of “the boys,” otherwise 
known as Rt. Em. Sir Harry Soule 
and Rt. Em. Sir W. W. Johnson. As 
Harry Soule had never been known 
to voluntarily miss anything and as 
Sir Johnson had shown a like youth- 
ful enthusiasm, some anxiety was felt 
for them. Later we found that they 
had been rounded up and taken off on 
a drive by Em. Sir Harry and Mrs. 
Pollard and Em. Sir Chas. and Mrs. 
Hunt. Rt. Em. Sir Nagle and Mrs. 
Nagle were also missed but as it was 
known they have friends in every 
corner of the earth no anxiety was 
felt for them. 


After lunch the party split up, part 
going to Cripple Creek and the rest 
to Pike’s Peak. A portion of the 
evening was spent in discussing the 
merits of these trips, each insisting 
that his or her own experience was 
the more enjoyable. No decision 
rendered. 


Shortly after leaving Colorado 
Springs, one member of the party be- 
came the object of great envy. See- 
ing that he looked unusually “fit,” the 
chronicler of these exciting events re- 
marked: “You seem unusually cheer- 
ful. What have you been doing?” 
To which he replied that with refer- 
ence to his mental and moral condi- 
tion, it did not become him to boast, 
but physically he was clean. 


He had had a bath. 


During the night we began to 
climb to still greater heights. One 
evidence of this was a third engine 
attached, this time at the rear. Some 
of the party seemed to regret that we 
had to cross the Raton mountains at 
night. Cross examination of the re- 
sourceful Briggs developed the fact 
that this was in order to reach the 
Grand Canyon in the morning. 

“Ah! How nice,” exclaimed a lady 


pilgrim. What time tomorrow will 
we be there?” 


“Not tomorrow. Day after to- 
row about seven,” she was told. (We 
made it at 3 A. M. How do I know? 
Because I was roused from blissful 
slumber by falsely, energetic persons 
who got up to see the sun rise.) 

She was a little indignant at the 
apparent waste of time until it was 
explained that we must first cross 
two mountain ranges, the continental 
divide, numberless minor grades and 
about one thousand miles of space. 

The lady’s respect for our wonder- 
ful big west has increased. 

We reached Albuquerque next 
morning and being well ahead of our 
schedule, the stay was lengthened. 
Some of the ladies were taken on 
auto drives through the city while 
the rest of us enjoyed the cool arches 
of the Hotel Alvarado, meanwhile re- 
ceiving very courteous attentions 
from a delegation of local Sir Knights. 
We were forced to leave finally to pre- 
vent Charlie Barker, et al., from 
mortgaging their future income. The 
attractions of the Indian curio exhibit 
were too much for them. 

A short distance from Albuquerque 
is Isleta, a primitive Indian pueblo, 
where we made a short stop. 

This entire region is said to boast 
of more things of archaeological in- 
terest than any other portion of the 
country. The American Archaeologi- 
eal Society is doing a great work here. 
They have already uncovered ruins 
that vie in antiquity with anything 
Europe can produce. 

The rest of the day passed quietly. 
An incident at a small station in New 
Mexico is worth mentioning. The 
choir was giving the usual open air 
eoncert and, as usual, soon had an 
audience. During the rendering of a 
song in praise of New England, a 
voice in the crowd was heard to say: 
“New England! My God, I wish I was 
back there.” To which, from another 
direction came the reply, “So say we 
all of us.” 

This latter remark is capable of 
two constructions. Either the second 
speaker was also a homesick New 
Englander and desired above all 
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things to get back, or else the first 
was an undesirable citizen whose ab- 
sence would not leave any aching 
hearts in the community. The latter 
inference is probably correct, because 
the motto of the entire west seems to 
be, “If you can’t boost, don’t knock.” 

Thursday, June 15, at Grand Can- 
yon. 


The reader of these annals may 
have noticed that no description of 
scenery has been attempted. In fact, 
scenery has not been mentioned. 
Herein is shown the wisdom of the 
author. These things are much bet- 
ter described in railroad folders. Be- 
sides, an attempt at other things 
would have necessitated an attempt 
at the Grand Canyon. In spite of the 
custom that demands that the Grand 
Canyon be called indescribable and 
many pages used to prove it, I say 
when it comes to descriptions, not for 
me. Read your literature. Nothing 
it says about the Grand Canyon is 
overdrawn. 

There are Many incidents of our 
day at the Grand Canyon I would like 
to record. ; How most of us took the 
Hermit Rim drive and enjoyed it. 
How Sir Knight Gale and others went 
down the Bright Angel trail on horse- 
back. | How on their return Sir Gale, 
insisting he had not minded the ride 
stood around until his berth was 
made ready, when he retired early 
for the first time during the trip. 
How Miss Dana, Miss Brett and Miss 
Raymond, three of our young unmar- 
ried ladies distributed their smiles 
with such judicial impartiality that 
no heart burnings ensued. How Mrs. 
Southard succumbed to fatigue and 
retired during the afternoon while 
Past Deputy Grand Master Southard 
lectured to the rocking chair brigade 
on the evils of attempting too much. 
_ These and other incidents it would 
give the author much pleasure to en- 
large upon. But, alas! the “Brief ac- 
count of the pilgrimage” the editor 
requested has already run into a 
serial and we are not vet in Cali- 
fornia. 


Before moving on let us speak of 
one thing more. Why, oh why! do 
parties like ours insist upon reaching 
the Canyon in the morning and leav- 
ing in the evening? Why do they not 
arrange to spend at least one night? 
A sunrise at the Canyon is no more 
attractive than it is in hundreds of 
other places. It is not situated for 
an effective sunrise. But sunset is a 
different matter. And when you can 
add to that a full moon such as we 
could have had—there indeed is a 
combination worth waiting for. Yes, 
worth praying for. Now let us on. 


Friday. On the desert. Quite in- 
teresting, but would pall in time. 
Barstow, California, at last. Much 
struck with name of Santa Fe hotel, 
Casa del Desierto. Attractive, isn’t 
it? No, don’t know meaning. House 
of desert, probably. Climbing again. 
Hope this emblematical of future. 
Summit. Sliding down other side. 
Cajon Pass, am told. Wonderful 
mountain scenery. San Bernardino. 
Ah! real California. Riverside. Glen- 
wood Mission Inn. Very attractive. 
Absolutely unique. Picture of party. 
Inscription on entering hotel: ‘Ye 
canna be baith grand and comfort- 
able.’ Rooms. Clean linen. Lunch 
in what-do-you-call-’em-Patio? Drive 
up Rubidoux Mountain and around 
city. Beautiful homes. Fine streets. 
Attractive street lights. Glad rags. 
Dinner. Musicale. Dance. Bed, 
thank Heaven. 


Saturday morning we bade River- 
side a very reluctant good-bye. Four 
hours later we were in San Diego. 
Here another of the author’s ambi- 
tions was satisfied. We stopped at 
the Hotel del Coronado. For years 
the very name of this place has at- 
tracted me and it gave me a feeling 
of real tingly happiness to know that, 
at last, I had reached it and that it 
came up to expectations. 

After lunch we scattered to meet 
again, most of us, at the Exposition. 
The San Diego people are very brave. 
Last year their Exposition was a fi- 
nancial and artistic success. This 
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Mount Rubidoux, Riverside, Cal. 


year they are doing what was never 
dared before, keeping open beyond 
the original time limit. They claim it 
is equally successful this year. I hope 
it is. Their courage deserves it. 

It is small, compact, splendidly 
situated, artistically arranged and 
the buildings are beautiful. One of 
the most satisfying experiences of the 
entire journey was to stand on the 
much pictured bridge—(what do they 
eall it—Ponto del Cabrillop)—and 
look over San Diego out onto the 
Pacific. 

Sunday many went to church, some 
to the Mexican border, some went 
swimming and all wrote post cards. 
Then we had lunch and started for 
Los Angeles where we arrived about 
six o’clock. 

Here came the first parting, the 
Grand Commandery party going to 
Grand Encampment headquarters and 
the rest to another hotel. Here, also, 
for the time being, Em. Sir W. J. Bol- 
ton, Grand Captain General, lost his 


unofficial escort composed of quite a 
delegation from his home town. 
Whether they came for personal en- 


-joyment or because they were un- 


willing to lose his professional ser- 
vices is not clear. They received 
both. 

With arrival at Los Angeles this 
history must end. Whether another 
volume will contain an account of the 
return journey depends upon the good 
nature of the editor and the space at 
his disposal. 

Now a few words about the week in 
Los Angeles. Those who are inter- 
ested in the Grand Encampment will 
find the proceedings in official docu- 
ments. The doings of unofficial mem- 
bers of the party were so varied it 
would be impossible to enumerate 
them. 

There is one matter the writer is 
able to make clear. There were many 
inquiries as to why Rt. Em. Sir Wal- 
ter F. Medding dismounted about 
midway of the parade and declined to 
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have further dealings with his fiery Past Commander; Sir Albert E. Carr, 
steed. It was not lack of confidence Captain General; Sir Walter H. 
in his own horsemanship. It was con- Woods, Senior Warden and Sir W. H. 
sideration for marchers who were Milliken, Quartermaster. These with 
liable to be hurt by its kicking and 65 swords and a band of 20 pieces, 
plunging. acted as escort for Rt. Em. Grand 
The attendance from New Eng- Commander Dana. In addition to 
land at the Conclave was disappoint- their other activities Joseph Warren 
ing as to numbers. There were many received an unusual compliment in 
reasons for this, the principal one be- being tendered a formal reception by 
ing the fact that so many thousand California Commander No. 1. 
went last year to the great Exposi- And now finally and for the last 
tion. time. It may be that some curious 
Such representation as we had was__ person may inquire who is the author 
entirely worthy. There were two of this article. It does not matter 
Commanderies, Pilgrim of Laconia, what the name is nor whether him or 
N. H., and Joseph Warren of Boston. her. It does seem surprising to him 
Pilgrim had a small party and took or her, however, that with the oppor- 
no part in the Conclave as a Com- tunity for personal enjoyment, widen- 
mandery. ing of acquaintance, broadening ef- 
‘ Joseph Warren had a good sized fect of travel and to show loyalty to 
delegation and took a prominent part a great institution, so few New Eng- 
- the proceedings. Em. Sir Geo. L. land members took advantage of it. 
odd Was in command. Other offi- Shame on you, Sir Knights. If I were 
cers were Em. Sir Arthur L. Foster, —Never mind. 


NATURE 


Nature! great parent! whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year; 
How mighty, how majestic are thy works! 
With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul 
That sees astonish’d and astonish’d sings ! 


—Thomson; Seasons. 


The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of St. John’s Lodge, Newburyport, Mass., 
July 16 and 17 


Coco. Millar. 


MONG notable Masonic events 
that have attracted attention in 
ME Massachusetts during the past 

: year, perhaps none have 
aroused deeper interest than the ob- 
servance of the 150th birthday of St. 
John’s Lodge, Newburyport. Only 
three other lodges in the state out- 
rank it in age,—St. John’s and St. 
Andrews of Boston and Philanthropic 
of Marblehead. 


The Newburyport celebration was 
in three parts, a church service on 
Sunday, July 16, Historical exercise 
on Monday, July 17 with a banquet 


in the evening and a Ladies’ Night on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet at 
City Hall. 

The church service was held in the 
historic Old South Presbyterian 
Church. The Lodge was opened at 2 
o’clock. A procession was formed 
and proceeded to the church. 

Nearly 500 members of the fra- 
ternity including Rt. Wor. Bro. Ben- 
jamin B. Gilman of Haverhill, district 
deputy grand master of the 10th Ma- 
sonic district, St. Mark’s Lodge, and 
representatives of other lodges, par- 
ticipated in the occasion. Members 
of their families and many of their 
friends also enjoyed the church ex- 
ercises. The large concourse of peo- 
ple was inspiring. 

Palms and potted plants and 
flowers in full bloom were tastefully 
arranged in front of the high pulpit, 
accentuating the classic beauty of the 
architecture and interior decoration. 

A hearty welcome was extended by 
Worshipful Master Oscar H. Nelson. 
Music was provided by a quartet. The 
sermon was by William H. Rider, 
D.D., a member of the Grand Lodge. 
Dr. Rider’s topic was “Masonry: Its 
Genius.” His text was from Matt. 
3:3, “Make His Paths Straight.’’ The 
interesting sermon held the close at- 
tention of the large audience. We 
have space for a few closing para- 
graphs. 

“Masonry’s real concern is the fos- 
tering of such motives as shall de- 
velop a larger life in and for all. It 
would wake a man up to his God- 
given growth, give him hope, let him 
feel the heart beats of his fellows 
co-operating with him in the up- 
building of a finer selfhood, an im- 
mortal character. 
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Its ritual teaching insists on the 
worth, not the superficial value of a 
man, just a man in his manhood, 
naked of his wordly wealth or out- 
ward environment. 

Next to one’s trust in God, Ma- 
sonry, Americanism, religion, will 
only be content with a love for hu- 
manity. 

Today as a hundred and fifty years 
ago our country, this age, has need 
of this American, this Masonic mo- 
tive for genius of brotherhood wide 
as humanity until without loving 
America as our local brothers less we 
can say, ‘The world is my country to 
do good my religion.’ 

Scramble! scramble! cries society. 
Get what you can! Safety first! 
Talk peace, but sell all the munitions 
of war you can! The end justifies the 
means! What is international law 
when it blocks the way? <A scrap of 
Paper; malice, cruelty, sway this 
world. These are the sibboleths that 
betray the Shiboluth that passes its 
love to God and man. 

May I ask how you ean shoot fra- 
ternity into men, push with the bayo- 
net humanity into the heart, coerce 
people of varying traditions by the 
damning force of war into good will? 
Are the beastlike minds of the powers 
rt ae that any justice can pre- 

“Whatsoever may come 
Whatsoever battle may be ol ie 
lost in Europe or Mexico, however 
valuable ships may be sunk, what- 
ever airships may be brought down, 
however great the numbers of men 
on either side that are killed or 
wounded or captured; whatsoever ir- 
reparable ruin may come of. this 
greed, this unqualified greed; one 
and one thing alone is certain; it all 
must end with armistic negotiations: 
must end with man and man as jus- 
tice God moves. , 

“If over both continents we sadly 
hear: 

Force rules the world still, 
Has ruled it, shall rule it; 
Weakness is weakness, 


Strength is triumphant, 
Over the whole earth 
Still it is Thor’s Day! 

Let us stop our ears and hear the 

prayers to this challenge of force: 
Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the spirit; 
Swifter than arms 
The light of the truth is 
Greater than anger 
It loves and subdueth. 

“God is still God, and His faith 
shall not fail us.” 

“He is not on the side of the great- 
est battalions. When those have 
done their murdering work and the 
bugles call retreat, then, as after our 
own fratricidal strife, without drums, 
without cannon, with the Lincoln 
spirit of malice toward none, charity 
for all, we can only win. 

“Just as in our American humanity 
with her Red Cross nurses, her corps 
of surgeons, her food and clothing 
for the heroic Belgians, American 
reaches the Angels’ song, ‘Peace on 
earth, good will among men.’ Such 
contention shall change this hell of 
war into a_ world-wide nationless 
democracy. A united Europe, man 
the king, come he from royal house or 
peasant’s cottage.” 

The historic exercises began on 
Monday in Masonic Hall at 2 o’clock. 
Grand Master Melvin Maynard John- 
son and other members of the Grand 
Lodge were introduced to the lodge 
by a committee of which R. W. Green 
Davis was chairman. They were re- 
ceived with the honors due their sta- 
tions. Worshipful Master Osear H. 
Nelson extended a cordial welcome. 
A procession was then formed and 
proceeded to the Old South Presby- 
terian Church where the exercises 
were conducted. Organist James M. 
Hill presided at the organ during the 
arrival and when the lodge entered 
played ‘Boston Commandery March.” 
Worshipful Master Nelson spoke 
briefly and extending a hearty wel- 
come stated “that St. John’s Lodge is 
proud of its age, and of its sister 
lodge, St. Mark’s, now 113 years old, 
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and especially proud because of its 
connection with the Grand Lodge, 
which is the oldest in the country.” 

Grand Master Johnson delivered an 
eloquent address. He brought the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge 
and its hopes and expectations. He 
then spoke on Masonry as a philoso- 
phy, requiring belief in God, and giv- 
ing members the right to worship 
Him, as they wish, the right of free 
thought. Masons do not owe any 
allegiance to tyrants. The develop- 
ment of friendship and_ brotherly 
love is the prime principle. 

The historical address was given 
by Past Master Horace I. Bartlett. It 
was an interesting story of the Lodge 
from its beginning and of many of 
the distinguished brethren who have 
helped to make it. He said in part: 

“One can hardly stand in this place 
without referring to this building, its 
associations and surroundings. 

Here George Whitefield often 
preached. In the second house in the 
rear he died. Here are entombed his 
remains. In the words of Whittier: 

‘Still as the gem of her civic crown, 

Precious beyond the world’s renown, 

His memory hallows the ancient town.’ 


The bell in the steeple was cast by 
our illustrious brother, Paul Revere. 

In the house next behind this build- 
ing was born William Lloyd Garrison, 
the apostle of liberty. 

This building antedates St. John’s 
Lodge by some ten years. In it, both 
in the past and now, many of our 
brothers came and come to worship. 

Most fittingly do we here gather to 
celebrate this anniversary of the 
dawn of Masonry in this community, 
where Masonry has always been par- 
ticularly prominent. Almost from the 
beginning of the town as a separate 
municipality many of her leading and 
substantial citizens leaving outside 
religious prejudice and political differ- 
ence, have, in the Masonic bodies, met 
in social converse, inculeated the doc- 


trines of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men, and prac- 
ticed charity. 

Citizens of Newbury were made 
Masons in the lodges in Boston as 
early as 1740 and thereabouts. 

The history of the lodge naturally 
divides into three periods; the first 
ending and the second beginning with 
the endorsement of the charter in 
1803; the third, from the reorganiza- 
tion of 1853. 

The charter names only Stephen 
Hooper, whom it appointed to be the 
first master. 

He was a son of Robert Hooper or 
‘King Hooper,’ as he was called, of 
Marblehead one of the wealthiest 
merchants of New England. Stephen 
was a graduate of Harvard college; 
born in 1741. He was in his 26th 
year. Very likely he was made a Ma- 
son in the lodge at Marblehead. 

The charter does not give any 
name to the lodge, but authorizes the 
‘forming’ of the brethren into a regu- 
lar lodge. 

When the name ‘St. John’s’ was 
first adopted does not appear. The 
lodge was first registered in St. 
John’s Grand Lodge, as Newbury 
Lodge, October 21, 1766, and in all 
the records of that Grand Lodge, 
down to 1792, is called either New- 
bury Lodge or the Lodge at New- 
buryport. But it is described as St. 
John’s Lodge in the published notice 
of the feast of St. John, in December, 
1774. 

In 1768, at the elaborate cere- 
monies attending the installation of 
Right Worshipful John Rowe as 
grand master, the Newburyport 
Lodge was the only one in the pro- 
cession outside of the Boston lodges. 

June 24, 1779, Bishop Bass de- 
livered an address before the lodge at 
St. Paul’s Church, on the character 
of the beloved disciple. At that time 
Nathaniel Tracy is addressed as mas- 
ter, and George Jenkins and John 
Tracy as wardens. 

It appears therefore, that notwith- 
standing the strenuous time and the 
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fact that practically every man whose 
name we have been able to find as be- 
longing to St. John’s Lodge before 
or at the beginning of the written 
record, was engaged in the war, di- 
rectly or indirectly, St. John’s Lodge 
kept up its meetings during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Where the lodge met in its earliest 
days is not known; very likely, as was 
the custom, at Mr. Davenport’s (the 
Wolfe Tavern); or at some other 
tavern. 


But in 1772 a room for lodge meet- 
ings had been provided in Temple 
Street and was called Masons’ hall. 
I have been told that traces of Ma- 
sonic emblems may still be discerned 
upon the walls. Here St. John’s 
Lodge met in 1774 and ’75. 

The written record begins with the 
by-laws settled and approved at a 
general and public lodge held at Ma- 
sons’ hall, November 7, 1781. These 
by-laws were signed by 37 persons, 
21 signed later, and some 18 or more 
did not sign at all. I consider that 
these 76 different persons were mem- 
bers during this period, and I have 
sufficient names under suspicion to 
warrant the statement that the num- 
ber of such persons was very nearly 
in the vicinity of 90. 

These by-laws provide for the an- 
nual meeting on the feast of St. John 
the Evangelist before 12 a. m. The 
fees for making candidates were 
three pounds, plus three shillings for 
the tylers. 

In accordance with these by-laws 
the first recorded annual meeting was 
held the 27th of December, 1781, with 
28 members and three visitors pres- 
ent. The same list of officers was 
elected, with the exception of the 
stewards. January 30, 1782, the 
right worshipful master presented 
the lodge with an elegant set of 
jewels. The senior warden presented 
a genteel lock for the door. This lock 
is now in the armory of the Newbury- 
port Commandery. 

The feast of St. John the Baptist 
was held at Widow Bailey’s tavern, 


Newbury, new town, and there was a 
collection for the benefit of poor Ma- 
sons. It appears to have been the 
custom at the feasts to make such 
collections. 

Not infrequently on the feast days 
the lodges attended church and lis- 
tened to discourses from the minis- 
ters of the town. 

The style of living at this time (af- 
ter the war) is to be remarked. ‘The 
town never presented so gay an ap- 
pearance as it did for 25 years after 
the peace of 1783,’ says the historian 
of Newburyport. ‘Every family of 
any pretension kept their family car- 
riage, footman and coachman, and 
ladies their own saddle horses. The 
deep wine-cellars under some of the 
old mansions, broadly hint of the 
stores of Port and Burgundy which 
once filled their now dreary depths, 
while vessel after vessel. arriving 
direct with rich silks, velvets and 
laces from France, enabled our grand- 
mothers to appear in costumes which 
would awaken the envy of many a 
modern belle.’ Teachers of dancing, 
the broadsword exercise, etc., adver- 
tised in the papers, ‘while the fre- 
quent festivals held among the Ma- 
sonic fraternity and other bodies’ 
evinced a determination to enjoy life. 

Some remarks here and there may 
tend to create the impression that our 
ancient brethren were not so temper- 
ate as is becoming. A record here 
and there that the day was celebrat- 
ed with ‘decency and decorum’ may, 
to some, imply that there were oc- 
casions of which that could not be 
said. 

Here is the reckoning or bill for en- 
tertainment of St. Peter’s Lodge at 
the feast of St. John the Evangelist 
at Deer Island in 1782. 


£ os. d. 
12 bowls punch ........ os 12 
15 bowls wine .......... 4 10 
NOW 4 ¢ 200 «ep mre es seece 1 6 
PHMNGH. «oc wurewyemmns veces 10 6 
21 dinners ............. 6 G 

15 
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When we consider that these were 
the days when towns appropriated 
money for grog for soldiers’ widows 
and the mug of flip was set to heat 
whenever the minister was seen com- 
ing, and even ordination in the 
churches were not concluded with an 
anthem and a glass of cold water, 
such a predominance of liquids in the 
entertainment is not to be wondered 
at” 

The Historian gave the names and 
some account of many of the distin- 
guished brethren, saying: 

“T make brief mention of these few. 

There is hardly a name upon the 
list during this first period but what 
was that of a man of public spirit, en- 
terprise and high character. They 
were such men as these who in the 
town meeting of May 31, 1776, voted, 
without a dissenting voice. ‘That if 
the honorable Congress should, for 
the safety of the United colonies, de- 
clare them independent of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, this town will, 
with their lives and fortunes, sup- 
port them in the measures,’ and in 
their action came fully up to the 
promise of their words. 

From 1769 to 1792 there had been 
two rival grand lodges in Boston. 

In March of that year their union 
was accomplished and the grand 
lodge of Massachusetts formed. 

Under date of March 14th, 1803, 
upon petition of Michael Hodge and 
others that St. John’s Lodge might 
be recognized by the new Grand 
Lodge, their charter was confirmed 
and St. John’s Lodge received and en- 
dorsement made upon its charter, and 
the second period of the history of 
the lodge began. Under this recog- 
nition and confirmation St. John’s 
Lodge met March 30th, 1803, at the 
Masonic hall on Green Street. 

For the next five years the lodge 
was very prosperous and had fre- 
quent meetings. Then the embargo 
shut down upon Newburyport and all 
its activities. The business of New- 
buryport was on the sea, and the em- 
bargo, which forbid our vessels going 


to any foreign port whatever, brought 
all trade to a standstill. You couldn’t 
as a local poet put it: 

‘For our souls, 

Bring a hake from the Shoals.’ 

In 1810, on its repeal, there was a 
lifting of the storm, but then came 
the great fire of 1811, burning over 
16% acres of the most compact part 
of the town, and the war of 1812. 

There is no record on our books of 
any meeting from February 6, 1808, 
to December, 1814, when a committee 
was appointed to apologize to the 
Grand Lodge for not paying its dues 
for several years past. 

From the records of St. Peter’s 
Lodge it appears, April 4th, 1814, 
that during the six years previous the 
charges to St. John’s Lodge for fuel 
in the winter months, were but for 
six meetings in the six years. 

Beginning with December, 1814, 
however, the records show frequent 
and regular meetings. 

In January, 1815, the book records 
28 members. 

New by-laws were adopted in 
April, 1815. Every member was to 
pay twenty cents, present or absent, 
at every communication, except those 
at sea, ten cents, visitors twenty-five 
cents. It was provided that in case 
there should be but one negative bal- 
lot, the master should notify the 
brethren that the executive commit- 
tee would be in session for fifteen 
minutes; that it should be the duty 
of the brother who cast the negative 
to meet them and state his reasons. 
If the report was favorable the can- 
didate should be received as if there 
had been no negative. 

Under these by-laws John Scott, 
attorney at law, received one nega- 
tive. William Bartlett, Jr., objected 
because Scott had sued him. The ob- 
jection being not founded on reason 
Scott was initiated. 

The beginnings of the temperance 
movement are here. All refresh- 
ment was to be intermediate and 
none allowed after the lodge closed. 
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During several following years dif- 
ferent votes were passed in favor of 
or against refreshments. 

In June, 1825, St. Mark’s and St. 
John’s united in hiring the third story 
of the Phenix Building and two rooms 
below. 


July 21st the new hall was open for 
public inspection, at a joint meeting 
of the lodges. The Newburyport 
Herald of the next day speaks of the 
beauty and taste of its plan, the splen- 
dor of its decoration, as equalled by 
very few works of the kind in the 
country. A writer to the Herald 
speaks of it as most elegant and su- 
perb; as magnificent in design, bril- 
liant and imposing in effect, and as 
likely to be a principal place of attrac- 
tion to those who travel. 

November 23d, 1825, a committee 
was authorized in connection with the 
committee of St. Mark’s, to erect two 
brazen pillars. April 19th, 1826, 
resolutions of appreciation of Dr. 
Spofford’s exertions in procuring the 
pillars were adopted and the lodge 
agreed to pay $75 towards their cost. 
These pillars are now standing in St. 
John’s Lodge, where they are notable 
objects of interest. They are said to 
have cost Dr. Spofford about $500. 
They are fine examples of the old 
wood carving which used to flourish 
here in the days when figureheads 


al d a f Se 
l Cal ved work for vessels were 1n 


They were dedicated Apri 
1826, the officers of the other Macorie 
bodies and about 300 ladies being 
present. 

December 21st, 1825, the Rey. John 
Adams was made a Mason. The 
record says, ‘Of course, no fee was 
received.’ This brother was ‘Refor- 
mation John’ Adams, pioneer of the 
Methodists in Newburyport. 

In the syd Bart of 1826 there 
were movements towards the unitin 
of St. John’s and St. Peter’s as Te 
lodge and for a union of all three 
lodges. St. John’s was not favorable 
to these proposals. 


July 4, 1826, the lodge joined in the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. There was a proces- 
sion commanded by Major and 
Brother Caleb Cushing of St. John’s, 
in which many organizations 
marched, including the five Masonic 
bodies of the town. The noble and 
aged veteran and brother, Col. Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, then 85 years of 
age, rode in an open barouche, drawn 
by white horses. There were exer- 
cises at the Pleasant Street church, 
music by an orchestra led by Thomas 
B. White, then Master of St. John’s, 
a hymn by Hannah Gould, set to 
music by worshipful Brother White, 
was executed with great effect, an 
oration followed by a dinner. 


During the Morgan times the 
lodges of Newburyport suffered as 
elsewhere and no meetings were held 
for a long while. At the last meet- 
ing of this period, held at the 
Athenaeum Rooms, August 24, 1834, 
it was voted unanimously to relin- 
quish the charter to the Grand Lodge, 
and here is written in the record, 
‘Here endeth the second lesson.’ 

So ended the second period of the 
history of St. John’s, during which 
time it held some 300 meetings. One 
hundred and sixty-six were made 
nce and 169 others became mem- 

ers. 


There was never any anti-Masonic 
party in Newburyport and it is said 
that there were some curious stories 
about the dismemberment of the fra- 
ternity here, but I have been unable 
to trace them. The violence and bit- 
terness of the anti-Masonic senti- 
ment in the country at that time can 
hardly be realized now. The fearful 
excitement swept over the land like 
a moral pestilence, entered and di- 
vided churches, sundered the nearest 
of social ties, and set members of 
families against each other. Some 
Grand Lodges suspended for years. 
In New York the number of lodges 
went down from 308 in 1820 to 65 in 
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1832. In Vermont laws were passed 
hostile to Masonry and not a lodge 
survived. 

December 14th, 1853, upon petition 
of Richard S. Spofford and seven 
other members of St. John’s Lodge, 
the Grand Lodge ordered the restora- 
tion of the charter and the third 
period of the history of St. John’s 
began. 

A meeting for organization Decem- 
ber 22, 1853, was held at the house 
of Dr. Spofford. There were present 
six persons. The old by-laws were 
adopted and ten persons admitted 
members. Irving P. Seavey was 
elected master; John Bickford, sen- 
ior warden; William D. Foster, junior 
warden; Mark Symonds, treasurer ; 
Moses H. Fowler, secretary. 

December 26th, at the same place, 
the officers were installed by Right 
Worshipful Past Master John An- 
drews. 

December 31st the lodge began its 
meetings at Odd Fellows Hall, over 
the Merchants’ bank, which was their 
place of meeting till April 23, 1855. 

During the first year of its reor- 
ganization, the lodge made _ thirty- 
seven Masons and admitted fifty- 
seven others as members, among the 
more notable being Richard S. Spof- 
ford, Jr., the eminent lawyer whom 
many here knew; Ben. Perley Poore 
of Indian Hill; Joshua Coffin, the his- 
torian of Newbury. 

On the evening before the Fourth 
of July, the lodge entertained a large 
company of brethren at home and 
from abroad and had a reunion of 
those who had received their degrees 
in St. John’s Lodge in ‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’ 

The next day was celebrated by a 
grand reception by the city to the 
sons of Newburyport resident abroad. 
In the grand procession the Masonic 
lodges were to have constituted the 
fifth division, with other societies, 
but the Masons and most of the 
others were conspicuously and pru- 
dently absent, the thermometer 
standing at 100 in the shade. 


In the same month the lodge joined 
with the lodges of Lawrence, Haver- 
hill and Amesbury in an excursion to 
the Shoals. 

In April, 1855, Moses H. Fowler 
was chosen master, and was installed 
at Phenix Hall, which had again be- 
come the meeting place of St. John’s 
Lodge. 

After the change to Phenix Hall, 
negotiations, which do not appear on 
record, were entered into which re- 
sulted in the hiring of Washington 
Hall, in connection with the Chapter 
and Commandery, and October 24th, 
1855, the lodge held its first meeting 
there. 

The Newburyport Herald describes 
it as ‘new, spacious and elegant,’ 
‘furnished with taste and propriety.’ 

December 19th, Dr. Spofford, Rob- 
ert Robinson and I. P. Seavey were 
chosen trustees of the hall. I take 
this to be the original of the perman- 
ent trustees of St. John’s Lodge. 

December 21st they were author- 
ized to change the east to the other 
end. 

Thirty-two were made Masons, 
among them N. N. Withington and 
Captain William Morgan. The latter 
in January, 1856, was unanimously 
chosen an honorary member, perhaps 
on account of his name. 

September 17th, the lodge assisted 
at the dedication of the Franklin 
statue in front of the City Hall in 
Boston, and, wonderful to relate, the 
Newburyport railroad carried the 
members free. 

June 17, 1857, the lodge attended 
the celebration on Bunker Hill day 
and the unveiling of the statue of 
General and Brother Joseph Warren, 
and listened to the oration of Edward 
Everett. 

On St. John’s day there was a cele- 
bration at Nashua, with an eloquent 
oration by Rey. William P. Alger, 700 
sitting down to dinner. 

With 1861 came the war of the Re- 
bellion. At the visitation it was re- 
corded that there was no work, 
‘there being a war among ourselves.’ 
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Some 57 members of St. John’s 
Lodge served their country on land 
or sea during the war, including one 
colonel, Eben F. Stone; one major, 
Ben. Perley Poore, and five captains, 
one of whom, Luther Dame, is now 
the oldest living member of this 
lodge. 

The year 1866 was the centennial 
year of the lodge. A modest celebra- 
tion was held July 17 at the hall. The 
officers of St. Mark’s, the Chapter, 
and Commandery, past high priests 
and past commanders were invited 
and there was a particular invitation 
to old Masons of the lodge. ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,’ was sung, the charter 
read by the master, the chairs sur- 
rendered to former officers, remarks 
by divers of the brethren and for- 
mer officers, and a bountiful repast. 
Of the 42 whose names are recorded 
aS present, William H. Bayley, 
Charles L. Perkins and Luther Dame 
are now living. The lodge then had 
199 members. 

In the year 1869 occurred the 
greatest Masonic event that ever 
took _ Place in Newburyport. St. 
Mark’s and St. John’s united in in- 
viting Lodges, Chapters and Com- 
manderies in Massachusetts, Maine 
and New Hampshire to attend. On 
that day a procession was formed on 
the Mall; Capt. Luther Dame, chief 
marshal. Some 2,000 were in line. 
Masonic bodies attended from Spring- 
field, Haverhill, Lawrence, Fitch- 
burg, Gloucester, Danvers, Ames- 
bury, Beverly, Marblehead and 
Portsmouth. St. John’s Lodge turned 
out 110. There was a review by the 
grand officers. At the house of Dr. 
Spofford, then well advanced in years, 
the doctor appeared in the regalia of 
the 33 _, which honor he had borne for 
more than 40 years. Dinner was ina 
large pavilion. There were five 
tables, each the length of the pavilion, 
100 feet. One hundred vases of 
flowers were used. Four central pil- 
lars were decorated with Masonic 
emblems and mottoes. On each of 
the 55 poles at the sides hung shields 


containing the names of the states, 
Masonic emblems and devices. It was 
illuminated by 126 gas burners. 


There was an adjournment to the 
Pleasant Street church and an ad- 
dress by Benjamin Brown French. 
Afterwards a levee, well attended to 
a late hour. 


The Herald of June 26th says that 
St. John’s day lasted till Friday at In- 
dian hill, Maj. Poore having lost his 
almanac and reckoning. The major 
had 154 guests before whom were 
spread all the luxuries of the season 
and enough to feed all the men he 
commanded in the war. 


Mystic ceremonies were held in the 
lodge in the grove on the hill. 

In October, ’73, a committee was 
appointed on quarters for the lodge 
and a committee to procure funds to 
repair the pillar. It will be seen by 
this that there was then but one pil- 
lar. I had it from Worshipful 
Brother Fowler that soon after the 
reorganization of 1853 he set out to 
find the pillars which had formerly 
stood in the lodge and that he found 
the one which stands at the right of 
the master in the possession of John 
Locke of Seabrook, a second-hand 
dealer, and had it set up in the lodge 
room where it stood alone until some- 
time in the year 1875. I had it from 
Worshipful Brother Nathaniel Tilton 
that the pillar at the left of the mas- 
ter was found after the death of John 
Burrill, the painter, sawed in three 
pieces and set up in the garden of 
Mr. Burrill’s house on Winter Street 
painted in red and used to set flower 
pots on. The lily-work and orna- 
ments about the capital were much 
broken and injured. The column was 
repaired by Brother Joseph W. Evans 
and after being bronzed was set up 
in the lodge again in this year, 1875, 
with its companion, from which it 
had been so long separated. 

In 1874 the lodge leased the third 
story of the then new Five Cents 
Savings Bank, taking the Chapter 
and Commandery as under-tenants. 
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It was well and finely furnished at the 
expense of those three bodies. The 
furnishings became the property of 
the lodge. It was dedicated February 
25, 1875, by Charles C. Dame, most 
worshipful grand master; present 12 
officers, about 170 brothers, their 
wives and lady friends. The record 
says, ‘while the rain fell in torrents 
without.’ 

Being settled in its new quarters, 
which have now been the meeting 
place of the lodge for more than 40 
years, the lodge provided that its per- 
manent trustees should hold for life 
and in them should be the title to all 
the property of the lodge and in their 
names should all contracts and writ- 
ings be made. The lodge further 
proceeded to improve itself in Ma- 
sonry by procuring the attendance of 
the grand lecturer and exemplifying 
the work at length. 

In August, ’88, a committee was 
appointed to procure pictures of all 
past masters and members. Their 
success in that direction was not re- 
markable. It was an undertaking of 
some magnitude, in fact impossible, 
and seems to have been quietly and 
efficiently abandoned. 

In looking back upon the recent 
years of St. John’s Lodge and turning 
the pages of their record I am im- 
pressed with the smoothness and easy 
groove in which events have been 
running. There have been changes. 
The keeping of the feasts by feast- 
ing is less noticeable than in former 
times. The last occasion of that sort 
of which I have record is when the 
lodge celebrated St. John’s day at the 
Wolfe Tavern in 1888. More and 
quite frequently, the lodge has at- 
tended religious service on the Sun- 
day nearest St. John’s day. The 
times have not been such as to bring 
individuals into prominence or into 
such prominence as in former times. 
One feels the character of the mem- 
bership has not been unworthy of the 
history and traditions of the lodge 
while but few of our members have 
from perspective of the present, been 


of such prominence in the world as 
were many of former times, as a rule 
but few have been other than such 
as the master could not address as 
just and upright Masons. 

The record of these latter years is, 
in a way, monotonous, but it is the 
monotony of prosperity. The lodge 
has gone on from prosperity to pros- 
perity, increasing in numbers and in- 
fluence. Today she has the largest 
membership in her history. The 
work is being done well and thorough- 
ly, under very competent officers and 
no cloud appears in sight before her.” 

The banquet following the histori- 
cal address was served in City Hall. 


The auditorium had been admir- 
ably decorated for the occasion, the 
entire ceiling being concealed by 
bunting representing the starry 
decked heaven, with blue and white 
bunting at the stage and side walls. 
Electric lights were arranged so that 
the illumination was perfect. 

At the head tables on the. stage 
were Oscar H. Nelson, master of St. 
John’s Lodge; Melvin M. Johnson, 
grand master; Rev. Dr. William H. 
Rider, Frederick W. Hamilton, 
D. D., L.L. D., William M. Belcher, 
Roscoe FE. Learned, William M. 
Farrington, Arthur A. Sondheim, 
Theodore L. Kelley, George H. Dale 
of the Grand Lodge, M. Perry 
Sargent of Amesbury, Charles W. 
Perry, Jr., master of St. Mark’s 
Lodge, James W. Clark, master of 
Warren Lodge of Amesbury; Albert 
P. Wadleigh, master of Bethany 
Lodge, Merrimac; John K. Jones, 
master Temple Lodge, East Boston; 
Warren Brown of Hampton, N. H.; 
Frederick H. Tarr of the governor’s 
council; Moody Kimball, chairman of 
the Essex county commissioners; 
Louis A. Rogers, past master of Ash- 
ler Lodge, Rockport; Albert J. Hat- 
field, master of C. C. Dame Lodge, 
Georgetown; William H. Lynds of 
Lowell; Walter C. King of Gloucester ; 
Charles M. Stacy, Green Davis, Wil- 
liam C. Coffin, William R. Johnson, 
Horace I. Bartlett, Fred H. Morse, 
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Eugene L. Holton, Charles F. John- 
son, C. W. Dame, past masters of St. 
John’s Lodge. 

A large number of brethren were 
seated at the other tables. While the 
banquet was proceeding excellent 
music was rendered by an orchestra. 

At an appropriate moment the or- 
chestra played the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” and all present arose and 
sang the stirring song. As they sang, 
Past Master Holton pushed a lever 
that turned the electric current into 
lamps forming “Old Glory,’ which 
had been placed over the stage, and 
the beautiful electric American flag 
was displayed. Again he pushed a 
switch and an electric square and 
compass, symbolic of Freemasonry, 
that had been placed just below the 
flag, flashed forth. The effect was in- 
spiring. 

Worshipful Master Nelson called 
for order at the close of the banquet, 
and introduced a number of speakers. 
The first speaker was Rt. Wor. Fred- 
erick W. Hamilton, grand secretary, 
who congratulated the lodge on its 
glorious past and the indications of 
present prosperity. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that there are only 
three lodges in this jurisdiction that 
antedate St. John’s, and then spoke 
on the principles of Masonry, naming 
specifically four: The service of God 
liberty under law, doing of one’s 
duty and the cement of brotherly 
love and affection that binds all to- 
gether. 

Rt. Wor. B. B. Gilman, D. D. G. M., 


of the 10th Masonic District, gave an 
address, in which he called attention 
to the need of supporting the Masonic 
home at Charleton. 

Grand Master Melvin Maynard 
Johnson spoke of the marvellous his- 
tory of the fraternity, of the great 
men who had been affiliated with it, 
and referred to the emphasis that is 
placed on its charitable work. He 
closed by presenting Henry Price 
medals of honor to several members 
of the craft who have been members 
of the fraternity for more than 50 
years, as follows: Samson Levy, 
made a Mason in 1858; William H. 
Bayley, 1858; Charles L. Perkins, 
1858; Rev. T. James Macfaddin, 1864; 
of St. John’s Lodge; George W. Aus- 
tin, 1859; and Francis E. Coffin, 1862; 
of St. Mark’s Lodge, and John W. Tal- 
bot, 1864, of King Solomon’s Lodge, 
Somerville. The grand master took 
from his own breast the Henry Price 
medal that he had worn and pinned 
it on the breast of Mr. Levy and al- 
so pinned medals on the breasts of 
the other men. Mr. Talbot made a 
brief speech in which he returned 
thanks on behalf of his associates and 
himself. 


Other speakers were Wor. Master 
Charles W. Perry, Jr., of St. Mark’s 
Lodge; Mayor Clarence J. Fogg, a 
past master of St. Mark’s Lodge; Past 
Grand Warden Oliver A. Roberts. a 
former member of three of the Ma- 
sonic bodies of Newburyport and Rev. 
Dr. Rider. “America” was sung and 
the banquet was at an end. 


The 42nd Annual Session of the Imperial 


Council A.A.O.N.MLS. 


Walter W. Morrison 


HE ceremonies, the pageants, 
the parades and the general 
wee jollifications attendant upon 
: 3 the holding of the 42nd annual 
session of the Imperial Council, A.A. 
O.N.M.S., in Buffalo during the week 
of July 9-15, surpassed in magnitude 
and magnificence those of any previ- 
ous similar occasion. The lowest 
newspaper estimate of the number of 
nobles and their ladies present was 
140,000, and they came from every 
center and corner of the United 
States and Canada, including Hono- 
lulu. The principal streets and build- 
ings were lavishly decorated with 
American flags, shields of the differ- 
ent temples, the Mystic Shrine colors 
for 1916, masses of bunting and 
beautiful Shrine emblems. 

Two of the biggest events of the 
week were the parades; the third was 
the grand ball. The parade on Tues- 
day forenoon under a sun shining 
from a cloudless sky, was a thriller. 
The procession totaled 7,800 men, 
made up of 75 bands and the Arab 
patrols and degree staffs of 108 tem- 
ples, and covered a route of six miles. 
The resplendent uniform and accu- 
rate alignments evoked unbounded 
enthusiasm and applause among the 
many thousands of spectators who 


filled the windows of buildings and 
packed the sidewalks to suffocation 
for two hours and a half. 

Wednesday night’s parade was 
spectacular in the highest degree. 
The five-mile route was a blaze of 
brilliant electric illumination and 
three hours were required to cover it. 
Besides the army of visitors, it 
seemed as if the populace of Buffalo 
had locked their doors and flocked to 
the already over-crowded streets, de- 
termined to witness the sight of a 
lifetime. Augmented by seven bands, 
eight patrols, and 1,000 nobles of 
Ismailia Temple of Buffalo in full 
evening dress, this procession totaled 
9,000 men. Two immense grand- 
stands had been erected in Niagara 
Square facing each other, each con- 
taining 7,500 seats, and they were 
filled to their capacity at both 
parades, the processions passing be- 
tween them. From the front center 
of one of these grandstands Imperial 


B. W. Rowell 
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Potentate J. Putnam Stevens and his 
suite reviewed the marchers. The 
parade was on from 8.30 to 11.30 
o’clock, but it was 2 o’clock in the 
morning by the time the tremendous- 
ly big crowds had thinned out per- 
ceptibly. The money value of the 
beautiful uniforms worn in the even- 
ing parade was conservatively esti- 
mated at close to a million dollars. 
Real camels, goats and bronchos were 
among the features. 

Next in importance was the grand 
ball given in the 74th Regiment 
Armory, the second or third largest 
structure of its kind in the United 
States. Its interior was a riot of 
color. The vast ceiling and the 
baleony fronts were covered with 
flags and bunting in unlimited supply 
and most fetchingly arranged. Picked 
out in glowing electric colored bulbs 
in beautiful designs were the various 
Masonic emblems, suspended from 
the balconies; while the massive 
Shrine emblem, still larger in size and 
still higher suspended, shone with a 
brilliancy that was dazzling. Fully 
10,000 nobles and ladies either took 
part in the dancing or looked on, and 
for several hours there were not less 
than 1,500 persons continuously on 


the floor. The fashionable gowns of 
the ladies and the gorgeous patrol 
uniforms lent an additional beauty 
touch to a most charming picture. 
On Tuesday afternoon, in the 
Broadway Auditorium, a dinner was 
given to between 5,000 and _ 6,000 
members of the Arab patrols and 
bandsmen, after which the diners 
were regaled with a two-hour vaude- 
ville show, given by the best talent 
that New York City could boast of. 


The prize drills for patrols sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon were 
practically called off because of a con- 
tinuous drenching rain, only five pat- 
rols reporting. 


The Imperial Council held its ses- 
sions in the Majestic Theatre and 
among other business elected Henry 
F. Niedringhaus, Jr., of St. Louis, 
Mo., Imperial Potentate; re-elected 
Benjamin W. Rowell of Boston, Im- 
perial Recorder for the 23d term, and 
selected Minneapolis, Minn., as the 
next place of meeting in June, 1917. 


All six of the New England States 
were represented in the various func- 
tions, Aleppo Temple of Boston being 
in the lead, having 85 men in line in 
each of the parades. 


Our Masonic Duty 


The very first duty that an Entered 
Apprentice acknowledges is to im- 
prove himself in Masonry. How 
many truly and sincerely attempt to 
discharge that duty. What would be 
the success of a lawyer who never 
again looked into a law book after his 
admission to the bar; a minister of 
the Gospel who never read the Bible 
after his ordination; a doctor who 
never teok up a medical work after 
securing his sheepskin, or that of any 
other profession who does not take 
up post-graduate studies? And yet 
you find Freemasons all about you 
pretending to be Masonic lights who 


never read. Some of them, perhaps, 
can glibly repeat certain portions of 
the ritual, but could not give an in- 
telligent interpretation of the same to 
save their lives. Masonic reading is 
an essential part of the education of a 
Freemason, and it is never too late to 
begin, but always better to begin 
early. It is the duty of the Worship- 
ful Master to impress this fact upon 
newly-made Masons, but if they 
themselves are in the class of non- 
reading Masons, how can we expect 
from them such wholesome advice.— 
Albert Pike, 33°. 
—The Dixie Mason. 


From Labor to Refreshment 


Rey. Haig Adadourian 


Rev. Haig Adadourian 


the many exhilarating, re- 
freshing and memorable 
m phrases originated by and 
a2 peculiar to Masonry, the cap- 
tion of this article may be considered 
as the leader and the best-known. 
What Mason, however weak his mem- 
ory, does not recall the hundred and 
one different occasions when the 
“proper officer” calls the craft “from 
labor to refreshment?” The aroma 
of the Mocha coffee and the delicious 
flavor of the ham sandwiches and the 
sweetness of the assorted cakes have 
ofttimes been interblended with that 
welcome call! And when one is so 
ravenously and genuinely hungry as 
to think that he can eat an ox, the 
recollection of that call makes the 
mouth water and the digestive appa- 
ratus expect great expectations. 


Now, in this article penned in the 
heated season of the year I have re- 
ferred to refreshment, Mocha coffee, 
ham sandwiches and assorted cakes, 
not because the summer season is the 
“silly season,” for the simple reason 
that I believe in no such thing in con- 
nection with the summer season, but 
because “from labor to refreshment” 
is a physical, mental and spiritual and 
human necessity. Somebody has said 
that the summer season is the “silly 


season.” I neither know nor care to 
know who the author of that silly 
saying is. This I do know, however, 
that the author himself must have 
been silly or stupid enough to say it. 
Needless to say that there is many a 
silly or stupid person in the world, not 
excepting some members of my own 
profession, who are supposed to be 
wise. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor 
of the Old South Church, Boston, re- 
cently said that Prof. Seymour of 
Yale had said to him once: “Many of 
the ministers who come to Yale as 
university preachers preach fairly 
good sermons, entirely proper and en- 
tirely dull, without distinction, en- 
thusiasm or anything to lift them 
above a dead level of passability. A 
little more work, intelligence, char- 
acter and soul-power would increase 
the influence of such men ten fold.” 
Out of deference to the cloth, Prof. 
Seymour did not call those ministers 
“silly” or “stupid,” but he certainly 
had those words in mind when he 
characterized their sermons “dull.” 
The man who denominated the sum- 
mer season as the silly season must 
have been in a silly frame of mind 
when he made that declaration. As 
a matter of fact, I have found the 
summer season to be a season of wis- 
dom replete with many a wise sug- 
gestion. 


One of the least suggestive looking 
sources of wisdom in the summer is 
that homely insect known as the ant. 
“Go to the ant; consider its ways and 
be wise, for, as a wise creature, it 
provideth its food in the summer and 
gathereth its provision in the har- 
vest.” Whoever thought of going 
to that little creature for wisdom? 
What man would not consider him- 
self infinitely above the ant in intelli- 
gence? And yet the ancient sage 
recommends to human beings to take 
a course of instruction in the school 
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of the ant. That little insect’s ways 
are really worth considering. Its 
ways of industry, economy, social 
habits and building instinct are high- 
ly instructive as well as exceedingly 
interesting. That little creature is a 
type of diligent worker; of one who 
knows how to take advantage of life’s 
opportunities also of one who is intel- 
ligent and provident enough to lay up 
stores of grain for winter use. All 
these are within the domain of sum- 
mer wisdom. Not that it is a new 
brand of wisdom. True wisdom is one 
and indivisible and admits no va- 
rieties. There may be different kinds 
of philosophy, as the Greek, or the 
German, or the Chinese, or the Hin- 
doo philosophy. But philosophy is 
not wisdom; it is man’s way of 
searching after wisdom; philosophy 
may even be another name for 
sophistry. By summer wisdom, 
therefore, is meant the wise and 
profitable suggestions that come to 
man in the heated season of the year. 


; The first of these summer sugges- 
tions that come by way of the ant is 
about the necessary periods of activ- 
ity and inactivity in the human life. 
In the season when food is obtainable 
in large quantities, how hard the ant 
toils in gathering food. When the 
season is unfavorable for food-gather- 
ing, it simply has to stay idle, sub- 
sisting on what food it has gathered 
in the summer and in the harvest. 
Gladstone used to say: “When I work 
I work as hard as I can, and when I 
play I play as hard asI can.” The ant 
works as hard as it can, and when it 
can’t work it simply stays inactive, 
for it does not know how to play. The 
ants’ season of inactivity falls on the 
winter, that of man on the summer. 
Unlike that of the ant, man’s period 
of inactivity must be his period of 
play, or of voluntary and studied idle- 
ness. In music pauses or rests are as 
essential to produce harmony as are 
the notes produced by the musician’s 
deft fingers. ‘Why aren’t you prac- 
tising your music lesson, daughter ?” 
asked a mother of her little daughter, 


who was supposed to practise her 
lesson. “I am practising the pauses, 
mother,” was the surprising answer. 
Oceasionally, or at least once a year, 
man needs “to practise the pauses” 
as diligently as he does his daily 
duties. “A time to loaf” was the strik- 
ing caption of one of the editorials 
in a religious weekly recently. ‘‘Idle- 
ness cannot be reckoned a besetting 
sin of Americans,” says the writer of 
that editorial. “Whatever their 
faults, most of our countrymen are 
workers. We have not yet evolved 
any considerable leisure class. The 
average American business man is on 
the job more hours and burns up 
more nervous energy than his aver- 
age foreign competitor. To stick to 
business is a prime article of his 
creed. But that we know how to work 
is no sign that we know how to rest. 
Uneonsciously we keep our muscles 
in tension when they ought to be re- 
laxed. We catch ourselves trying to 
hold up the chair which is able to hold 
us. The sanitariums which dot the 
country are filled with people who 
have hung on so long they can’t let 
go.” In this respect, most business 
men are like the hobby-horse riders. 
They can get off a real horse, even if 
they want to. But once they take to 
hobby-horseback riding, they don’t 
know how to get off, in fact, they are 
stuck so fast on the back of the 
hobby-horse they can’t get off. Some 
business men are so attached to their 
work that they don’t know how to 
detach themselves from it even for a 
short time. Unlike Walt Whitman 
they have not yet learned the simple 
lesson of “loafing and inviting their 
souls” at times. 

But such days of “loafing”? in the 
summer need not be an absolute va- 
caney or a veritable vacuum, but a 
profitable and enjoyable’ vacation. 
Man’s best thoughts, aspirations and 
desires are apt to come in the days of 
temporary cessation from labor, with- 
out being sought. Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick has said that “the man who 
never takes time to do nothing will 
hardly do great things, will scarcely 
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have epoch-making ideas or stimu- 
lating ideals.”” And the vacation sea- 
son lends itself peculiarly to the ob- 
tainment of such ideas and ideals. It 
is an excellent time for the re-en- 
forcement of the body, mind and 
soul for the duties, good works and 
warfare of life. 

Another class of suggestions that 
come to man in the summer season 
by way of the ant is about the coming 
of the winter and summer seasons by 
rotation. Whether the ant is dis- 
contented during the inclement days 
of the winter we have no way of 
knowing. We know that in those 
days it remains inactive in its cozy 
nest and waits until the arrival of the 
mild days of the spring and hot days 
of the summer. Men are different 
from the ants. When the winter is 
exceptionally severe and drear, he 
grows impatient and begins to fret 
and fume. And in his impatience he 
forgets, that “while the earth re- 
maineth, seed time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night shall not 
cease.”’ In his restlessness man does 
not think that it will not always be 
winter, that hard times are sure to be 
succeeded by easy times. Mourning 
may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning. After the 
darkness, light; after the scathe, 
healing; after the cross, the crown; 
after death, life. 

The Indians believe that as the 
flowers fade in forest and prairie, 
their lost beauty and colors are gath- 
ered into the rainbow and glow again 
in richer colors than before. And 
according to an old Jewish tradition 
two angels named Judgment and 
Mercy were sent forth, after Adam’s 
fall, to fulfil God’s will on earth. 
Where one afflicts, the other heals; 
where one makes a rent, the other 
plants a flower; where one produces 
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a wrinkle, the other kindles a smile; 
where one raises a storm, the other 
spreads a rainbow. Here are just a 
few concrete illustrations of this fact. 
Joseph was sold a slave, but God 
made him a prince; Daniel was 
thrown into the lion’s den, but God 
loaded him with high honors; Paul 
underwent untold sufferings, but 
God gave him the crown of life. 
Personally and _ universally when 
things look black man should re- 
mind himself that this is God’s 
world, that God is above all and 
over all and that He governs the 
world according to His good pleasure 
and, despite the appearances, He 
never forsakes His people and His 
world. The winter of man’s discon- 
tent may seem endless, yet all the 
dark clouds will, in God’s good time, 
be buried in the ocean’s deep bosom. 
If any one says that this old world of 
ours is going to pot; that the founda- 
tions of good government are threat- 
ened; that the whole fabric of civil- 
ized society is in danger; that hu- 
manity is on the down-grade; that 
morality is blinking and that the 
future of the race is destruction, the 
hearer of a jeremiad like this can con- 
sole himself with one thought, that 
it is not so. Robert Browning was 
right when he said that all things are 
not ill, and all things are not well, but 
all things shall be well, because this 
is God’s world. 

But I must close lest the seven sup- 
posed deadly sins may be imputed to 
me once charged against the awful 
German language. Those seven 
deadly sins are alleged to be: 

Too many volumes in the language; 

Too many sentences in a volume; 

Too many words in a sentence; 

Too many syllables in a word; 

Too many letters in a syllable; 

Too many strokes in a letter; 

Too much black in a stroke. 


Gimlimmmnas 


The Faithful Few 


When the meeting’s called to order 
And you look around the room, 
You’re sure to see some faces 
From out the shadows loom, 
That are always at the meeting, 
And stay till it is through. 
Those you sure can count on 
The Always Faithful Few. 


They fill the vacant offices, 
And are always on the spot, 
No matter what’s the weather, 
Though it may be awful hot; 
It may be dark and rainy, 
But they’re the tried and true— 
The ones that you rely on, 
The Always Faithful Few. 


There’s a lot of worthy members 
Who come when in the mood, 
When everything’s convenient, 
Oh, they do a little good; 
They’re a factor in the Lodge, 
And are necessary, too, 
But the ones who never fail us are 
The Always Faithful Few. 


If it were not for these faithful ones 
With a shoulder at the wheel, 

To keep the Craft a-moving 
Without a halt or reel, 

What would be the fate of Lodges 
That have so much to do, 

They surely would go under 
But for the Faithful Few? 


—Iowa Masonic Library, Cedar Rapids. 
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Note and News 


I am very glad to offer a word of praise 
to Editor Jos. E. Morcombe of “The Ameri- 
can Freemason.” The July number is won- 
derfully interesting. He says many things 
that have our hearty approval. Especially 
do we commend his article ‘The Failure of 
Freemasonry.” This subject has been on 
our mind for some time. We have been 
quite unable to understand the feeling of 
our English and German brethren in their 
determination to forever terminate Masonic 
relations with each other. We have felt 
with Bro. Morcombe “that Freemasonry 
could still hold men together in the higher 
region of accord, whatever might be the 
strain between nations.” 

We have felt that it is the wicked mili- 
tary preparedness that has prompted and 
continued the most vicious and unwarranted 
warfare the world has ever seen. Many 
Masons undoubtedly are engaged in every 
conflict. They are there because of loyalty 
to their country. They are fighting as 
Germans, as Englishmen and Frenchmen,— 
not as Masons, not as members of a world 
brotherhood. We _ believe with Brother 
Morcombe that American Freemasonry has 
an important duty to perform in the inter- 
est of universal fraternity, that it “must, 
by emphatic words and action. come to the 
support of Masonic ideals, and seek to 
bring brothers of war crazed nations of 
Europe back to a condition of Craft sanity.” 
Whatever our feelings towards the govern- 
ments engaged in the conflict let us believe 
that Freemasonry is still a living force in 
the hearts of all who have been admitted to 
its ranks, and that each will rejoice when 
they may again grasp the hand of the other 
as a Masonic brother. 
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A Birthday Commemoration of especial 
interest to the residents of the Masonic 
Home, Charlton, Mass., took place, Sunday, 
July 16th. 

By request of Most Wor. Brother J. Al- 
bert Blake, the residents of the Home, with 
a few visitors, assembled in the Chapel. 

No hint was given of the purpose of the 
gathering by Brother Blake, who took 
charge of the meeting, beyond the announce- 


George M. Taylor 


ment that Rt. Wor. Brother William H. L. 
Odell, who happened to be present would 
say a few words to the brethren. 

Among those residing at the home is 
George Munn Taylor, past master of Monta- 
cute Lodge, Worcester. Brother Taylor 
reached his 94th birthday July 1, of the 
present year on which occasion he was 
visited by friends and received many birth- 
day card greetings. 

It was the desire of Grand Master Melvin 
M. Johnson that Brother Taylor should re- 
ceive some attention that should connect 
his birthday with the Grand Lodge, conse- 
quently he authorized Brother Odell to visit 
the home and decorate the venerable 
Brother with the Henry Price Jewel which 
ean be worn by brethren of 50 years Ma- 
sonic life. The commission of the Grand 
Master was gracefully performed by Broth- 
er Odell and he with all others present were 
deeply interested in witnessing the pleasure 
given to Brother Taylor who was so much 
surprised by the gift and unexpected atten- 
tion that he could hardly express his feel- 
ing in words. 
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George Munn Taylor was born in the 
town of Buckland, Mass., July 1, 1822, a 
son of Lemuel Taylor, Jr., and Naomi Allis 
Taylor. When three years old his mother 
died, and a year later his father also died 
thus being an orphan at a very young age. 
He lived in Buckland until sixteen years old 
following farm life. Leaving town he 
learned the carpenters’ trade, he lived in 
Hubbardstown and Barre in this State un- 
til 1845. when he moved to Worcester, hav- 
ing previously married. A son was born 
but died in infancy. His wife died in 1888. 

For many years he travelled in different 
parts of the country installing and operat- 
ing new machinery. 

He joined Montacute Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., September 4, 1866, and was Worship- 
ful Master, 1874-5. Is a Life Member of 
Eureka R. A. Chapter, and a 14° member 
of the Scottish Rite. 

He was a member of the Lecture Com- 
mittee of his lodge for several years. 

In imparting the lectures of the several 
Masonic degrees to new members of the 
Order, no person has been more successful 
than Brother Taylor, and to the correctness 
of such instruction all will testify. 

When 89 years old he was admitted to the 
Masonic Home at Charlton, Mass. For 11 
years previous to 1911 he was janitor of 
the Masonic Club rooms. 

He was the first resident at the home at 
Charlton. 

Brother Taylor has always led a quiet and 
temperate life, never using intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. He is a moderate 
user of tobacco, smoking only. 

He is still vigorous of mind and body 
with the exception of an affliction of the 
knees which makes walking painful. 
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The Thirty-third Triennial of the Grand 
Encampment, Knights Templars of the 
United States, was held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., June 20 to June 30. It is estimated 
that between ten and fifteen thousand 
Knights attended the meetings. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 

Lee S. Smith, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
grand master; Joseph K. Orr, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, deputy grand master; J. W. Cham- 
berlain, of St. Paul, Minnesota, grand 


generalissimo; L. P. Newby, of Kingstown, 
Indiana, grand captain general; Wm. H. 
Norris of Manchester, Iowa, grand senior 
warden; Geo. W. Vallery, of Denver, Col- 
orado, grand junior warden; Wm. Wallace 
Youngson, of Portland, Oregon, grand pre- 
late; Wm. L. Sharpe, of Chicago, Illinois, 
grand standard bearer; Frank L. Nagle, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, grand sword bearer; 
Perry W. Weidner, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, grand warder; Isaac H. Hettinger, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, grand captain of 
the guard; H. Wales Lines, grand treasurer, 
and Frank H. Johnson, grand recorder, were 
re-elected. 
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Brother Charles H. Heaton, one of the 
best known Masons of Vermont, is Secre- 
tary of the Board of Directors of Heaton 
Hospital in Montpelier, a hospital named in 
honor of his father. 

A recent letter from Brother Heaton 
says: 

“We are again fortunate in receiving a 
gift of $20,000. Previous to this gift our 
endowment fund amounted to $67,666.25. 
I am anxious that when this sum reaches 
$100,000 that we can say to the City of 
Montpelier that we will set aside five or 
seven free beds for deserving patients, 
heretofore the city of Montpelier has given 
us $3,000 annually, conditional that we 
would set aside seven free beds.” 

The $20,000 mentioned was the gift of Ira 
C. Calef, which with previous donations 
brings the sum up to $41,000 that has been 
donated by the generous contributor. 


Mount Sinai Temple, Mystic Shrine, 
Montpelier, Vt., received considerable ap- 
plause Wednesday evening, July 12, in the 
Buffalo parade, all along the line. They 
were the third Temple in line. They fol- 
lowed two of the largest Temples which 
were accompanied by bands, Mecca, New 
York City, and Damascus Temple, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Past Potentate Charles H. 
Heaton, 33°, who attended the convention, 
received nothing but words of praise for 
Mt. Sinai Temple. Mr. Heaton has hosts 
of friends there from the west and south, 
he being an honorary member of two of the 
largest Temples in North America. 
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Our readers who are familiar with farm- 
ing may be interested to know that there 
will be a wonderful hay crop at the Charl- 
ton Home, Mass., three or four tons per 
acre being secured where two years ago 
there was not enough to pay for mowing. 
This is a compliment to the management 
but will involve some extra facilities for 
taking care of the crop as it will over- 
reach the capacity of the very large barn. 
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The sleeping accommodations in the 
Massachusetts Masonic Home at Charlton, 
are hardly sufficient to accommodate the 
present members of the Home and it looks 
now as though a waiting list will soon be 
necessary. 
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One of our Exchanges says: “Freema- 
sonry knows no distinction of race or color” 
and on another page of the same publication 
we read: “The Grand Master of has 
ruled that a Lodge cannot receive the peti- 
tion for the degrees from any one that 
shows one-sixteenth negro blood.” 


It has been announced that a new Grand 
Chapter of Belgium has been formed on 
English soil to remain until such time as 
it could be removed to Belgium. 

Companion Charles A. Conover, General 
Grand Secretary of the General Grand 
Chapter has made inquiry regarding the 
truth of this statement and has received 
an answer from Grand Secretary E. Letch- 
worth, London, under date of May 17th in 
which he says: “I know nothing of such an 
organization, and no application whatever 
has been made to this Grand Chapter in 
connection with the proposed establishment 
of such a body.” He also stated that the 
Grand Orient of Belgium is not recognized 
by the Grand Lodge of England. 
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Masonic symbols have become realities to 
eighteen thousand Masons who have enlist- 
ed in the Canadian overseas force; they 
have thereby interpreted into deeds the 
teachings and ideals of the ancient order. 
Their Masonic training fitted them for en- 
trance into the khaki brotherhood, and many 
of them have been faithful unto death, not- 
ably the late Major-General Mercer, who 
was a Past Master of the Masonic order. 


Ten thousand Masons have enlisted in 
Ontario; this is equivalent to almost nine 
battalions, or over two infantry brigades. 
Of this powerful contribution to Canada’s 
fighting force the Masons of the Grand 
Lodge of Canada in the Province of Ontario 
may well be proud. 

The Masonic fraternity of Ontario has 
sent $46,638.39 to the King of the Bel- 
gians for the relief of the destitute in Bel- 


gium. 
—Contributed. 


The Sir Knights of De Molay Command- 
ery, Knights Templars of Boston, have en- 
gaged in many a social function in which 
their ladies have participated. So many, 
and all attended with so much success, that 
it would be invidious to distinguish any 
particular event as being the best, but it 
goes without saying that the recent outing 
of that noted body, managed by its present 
Commander, Em. Sir Almon B. Cilley, at 
the Mt. Kineo House, Moosehead Lake, 
Maine, was certainly the peer of any pre- 
viously undertaken. 

The party left Boston from the North 
Station in special sleeping cars at 7.30 
Thursday evening, June 22, ninty-five in 
number, about one-half being ladies. This 
number was increased to one hundred by 
additions enroute. 

Arriving at the Northern Maine Junction 
early Friday morning, breakfast was there 
served in two dining cars at 6 o’clock. 

Leaving there by special train over the 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R., Greenville, at 
the foot of Moosehead Lake was reached at 
10 o’clock. Here through the thoughtful- 
ness and courtesy of St. John’s Command- 
ery of Bangor, Em. Sir William K. Hallett, 
commander, fifteen automobiles were in 
waiting which took the party about the 
town and to the top of Simpson’s Hill, 
where magnificent views of the lake were 
obtained. 

At the Mt. Kineo House which was 
reached by steamer about 1 o’clock, our 
host, Sir Knight Judkins gave cordial wel- 
come and the members of the party were 
soon quartered in rooms already arranged. 

As guests of the Mt. Kineo House the Sir 
Knights and their ladies remained from 
Friday noon until the following Monday 


forenoon. 
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Almon B. Cilley, Eminent Commander 


The intervening time passed all too 
quickly. Fishing for salmon, togue and 
“square tail” in the lake attracted the dis- 
ciples of Isaac Walton. Then there was the 
summit of Mt. Kineo, nearly all the party 
took in that climb and were well rewarded 
for the effort, walks through the woods, 
golf, tennis, ete., were among the outdoor 
attractions. Indoors came whist, dancing, 
billiards, pool and excellent music by an 
orchestra of six pieces. 

Not the least of the attractions within, 
was in the spacious dining hall, where 


breakfast, luncheon and dinner was each 
day daintily served from the resources of 
a seemingly inexhaustible larder, cooked 
to the queen’s taste. Here many of the fish 
caught by the fishermen of the party were 
most appetizingly served. 

Monday forenoon, the 26th, the happy 
party, full of regrets at leaving the Mt. 
Kineo House, took steamer at 10.15 across 
the lake to Kineo, where a special train 
of parlor cars and a dining car, in which 
latter a luncheon and dinner was served en- 
route was bearded for Boston via the Maine 
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Central and Boston & Maine Railroads, 
where followed a pleasant eight hours’ 
journey, the train arrived in Boston at 7 
P; M: 

Em. Commander Cilley was greatly as- 
sisted in the execution of the details during 
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Mount Kineo House 


the outing by the standard bearer, Sir 
Charles J. Corwin. The transportation was 
smoothly managed for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad by Sir Frank H. Evans of its 
passenger department, a member of Hugh 
de Payens Commandery. 
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Golf Links 


The Grand Lodge of Montana will com- 
memorate the Fiftieth Anniversary of its 
founding at Butte, Thursday, August 31, 
and on Friday, September 1st, will make a 
pilgrimage to Virginia City, the place of the 
birth of the Grand Lodge. 

We regret that the distance from Boston 


prevents acceptance of the kind invitation 
to participate in the ceremonies. 
RReRRWR 
We are pleased to announce that the 
Grand Chapter troubles of Canada have 
been adjusted as the following communica- 
tion will show: 


il 
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“T have the honor to inform you that the 
difficulty existing between the Grand Chap- 
ter of Canada and the Grand Chapter of 
Alberta is now harmoniously adjusted and 
the Grand Chapter of Alberta is recognized 
by the Grand Chapter of Canada. 

Fraternally yours, 
MELVIN M. DOWNEY, 
Grand Scribe E.” 
RRVRWR 

Monarch Edwin H. Dyer of Omar Grotto, 
No. 38, Mystic Order Veiled Prophets of the 
Enchanted Realm is not breaking records 
this year; he is making them and estab- 
lishing such records that his successors will 
find themselves hard pressed to keep up 
with the pace he has set for 1916. 

A record breaking crowd of Veiled 
Prophets was present at the annual outing 
of Omar Grotto at Nantasket Beach on 
July 27, over 600 members and guests sit- 
ting down to an elaborate dinner in the Palm 
Garden. Among the invited guests present 
were J: FB, McGregory, past grand monarch: 
Hiram D. Rogers, past grand monarch: 

Dwight E. Cone, grand orator of the iu 
preme Council; Walter Ww. Morrison, poten- 
tate of Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine and 
Jas. D. Robertson, chief rabban of Aleppo 

Omar Grotto is held in such great a 
by the Prophets that it has the reputation 
of pulling out more members in proportion 
to its total membership than any other or- 
ganization composed solely of Masons 
They all appreciate the good times provided 
and turn out accordingly. 

Monarch Dyer is busy on Plans for an 
aggressive fall and winter season and con- 
templates giving a big vaudeville entertain- 
ment in September, a ceremonial session in 
October, another vaudeville entertainment 
for the ladies in November and a closing 
ceremonial for the year in December. 

Dr. Frank H. Holt, a much beloved mem- 
ber of the Masonic bodies of Boston died 
suddenly, August 3rd, at his residence in 


Chicago, where he has been recently located 
as the head of Michael Reese Hospital. He 
was connected with the medical staff of 
Boston City Hospital 22 years. He was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in Janu- 
ary, 1904. He left this position last April 
to assume the more important duties of 
superintendent in Chicago. 

Brother Holt was a member of Revere 
Lodge, St. Andrew’s R. A. Chapter, De 
Molay Commandery, K. T., and of the Scot- 
tish Rite Bodies meeting in Masonic Tem- 
ple, Boston. He held office in nearly all. 
His funeral was held in Newport, R. I., Tues- 
day, August 8. A delegation from De Molay 
Commandery, Boston, conducted the Tem- 
plar burial service. 

Among those present from Boston were: 
Em. Commander Almon B. Cilley of De 
Molay Commandery, Wor. Master William 
W. Brooks of Revere Lodge and Charles E. 
Lawrence, scribe of St. Andrew’s R. A. 
Chapter. 

There were many beautiful floral tributes 
from the Bodies and from friends. 


The “Missouri Freemason” reminds us of 
the son of a deceased father. When his 
brothers were haggling over a division of 
the property he said: “Boys let me have my 
father’s gall and you may take all the rest.” 
Our esteemed exchange recently copied an 
item of our experience, word for word, with 
the exception of substituting “Missouri 
Freemason” for “New England Crafts- 
man.” Is not that gall? 

Brother George M. Rogers, who has been 
remarkably active as Master of two lodges 
in greater Boston and High Priest of Dor- 
chester R. A. Chapter, and who has been 
with John C. Paige & Co. for nineteen 
years has united with a firm of printers as 
a partner in the business. 

We wish him great success and have no 
doubt he will have it for he is an earnest 
worker. 


All Sorts 


“Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
—Tennyson. 


Willie—‘Paw, what is a hermit?” 

Paw—‘A hermit is a man who minds his 
own business, my son.” 

Willie—“‘Are there any women hermits, 
paw?” 

Paw—‘“No, my son.” 

Maw—‘“You go to bed, Willie.” 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“How is your wife, John?” 

John (the waiter)—‘Well, I don’t know, 
miss. When the sun don’t shine she’s miser- 
able, and if it does shine she says it fades 
the carpet.” 

—Stray Stories. 


“Bill, this makes the third time I’ve seen 
you go to the same movie play. Why this 
loyalty ?” 

“Well, Jim, there’s a bathing scene, 
where a bunch of dolls are about to take a 
bath, and just then a freight train comes 
along and spoils the view; but some of these 
days that train’s going to be late.” 


“They say a man is known by his asso- 
ciates.” 
“Yes; or if he isn’t known he is at least 
suspected by them.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


“Do you find it more economical to do 
your own cooking?” 


“Yes, indeed. My husband doesn’t eat 
half as much now as he did.” 


—Harper’s Weekly. 


Judge—‘What’s this? Can’t you pay 
your rent? Is it owing to the war?” 
Old Lady—‘No, sir. It’s owing to the 
landlord.” 
—London Opinion. 


“Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 


-But leave—oh! leave the light of Hope 


behind! 
What though my winged hours of bliss have 
been, 
Like angel visits, few and far between.” 
—Campbell. 


If one and one are two. 

And these two were to marry, 
Would the sum of these two in a year 
Be two, and one to carry. 


An Irishman fell from a house and land- 
ed on a wire about twenty feet from the 
ground. After he had struggled a moment 
the man let go and fell to the ground. Some 
one asked his reasons for letting go. 
“Paith,” was the reply, “I was afraid the 
domn’d wire would break.” 

—Medical Summary. 


“JT wish you’d kiss me, dear,” said he. 
“No, I won't, sir,” answered she. 

“<T won’t is rude,” said this young wight, 
“<7’d rather not,’ is more polite.” 

“Yes, more polite, sir, it might be; 
But—would you have me lie?” said she. 


Simeon Ford, the New York humorist, 
was making one of the after-dinner speeches 
for which he is famous. Talking about 
progress, he remarked sadly: “Yes, the 
world moves and customs change. Years 
ago the grand old merchant prince used to 
take his quill pen in hand. And nowadays, 
judging from what we see in the news- 
papers, the business man takes his type- 
writer on his knees.” 


A woman, dirty and disheveled, went into 
a public dispensary with her right arm 
bruised and bleeding. As the surgeon ap- 
plied the necessary remedies he asked: 
“Dog bite you?” 

“No, sorr,” the patient replied, “another 
loidy.” 


“T saved $20 this afternoon. Brown 
wanted to borrow $25 and I lent him only 
$5.” 
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Liberal Portions 


John G. Munro, Proprietor 


B. E. A. DEMUTH 
Printing 


for General and Commercial Purposes 
Telephone Connection 
683 Washington Street Boston 


HERMAN L. KLEIN 


OPTOMETRIST 
The scientific, intelligent, drugless, eMfcient 
adaptation of glasses for the aid of vision and 


the relief of headache and eye-strain. 

10 TREMONT ST.. Cor. BROMFIELD 
708 & 709 Paddock Bldg., BOSTON 
Telephone Fort Hill 4138 


Blue Lodge Aprons, 
Collars, Jewels. 
Jewelry, 


K, T. Uniforms, 
Chapter. Council. 


\Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 


. Collars and Jewels 
Replated 


Regalia Repaired 
Lambskin Aprons. No. 7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 


in, unlined, in wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock, first quality, doz., $8 


THE BOSTON REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 


Silk U. S. Flag 4% x5'% feet Eagle or Spear 
with STAND $25.00 up. 


A Dining place for your Mother, Sister or Daughter 


The Boylston 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


“Famous for the Excellence of its Table” 


BOYLSTON STREET Corner 


DELICIOUS ENTREES, SALADS, STEAKS and CHOPS 
SEAFOOD DIRECT FROM THE OCEAN TO US 
Special—Milk Fed Chicken Cooked In Every Style 

Home of the 
Broiled Live Lobster and Musty Ale 
Splendid Orchestral and Vocal Music 


Moderate Prices 


of WASHINGTON STREET 


One Block from the Masonic Temple 


WESTOVER & FOSS 
Caterers 


Collations and Banquets Provided 
For Masonic Bodies 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


715 TREMONT ST. BOSTON 


Telephone Back Bay 6816 


The Conduct of Our Business 
Calls For Your Trade 


Extensive line of Imported and Domestic 
Cilgars—appreciated by quality smokers. 
The reliable mail order house. 


Write For Price List. 
Holland System, Inc. 


(Formerly Holland Wine Co.) 
NEXT DOOR TO MASONIC TEMPLE 


47 Boylston Street Boston 


484 Broadway 


ESTABLISHED 54 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


ESTABLISHED 1859 Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
7 Ss. WATERMAN & SONS Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 
Incorporated A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Gindertakers 


2326 and 2328 WASHINGTON STREET - Hurnishing WUndertakers 


City and out-of-town service. 
Chapel—Automobile Equipment. 


838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston 


W.L. Murdock, Mgr. O. FE. S. Lady Assistants 


MURDOCK CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
ALPHA HALL, QUINCY 


Bodies cared for and funerals conducted everywhere. 


Phone Day 260 Night 780 Quincy 


THE FINAL TRIBUTE 


Make your final tribute worthy of your love 


Simple beauty is impressive and lends 
dignity to the last rites 


We are Designers and Builders 
of Monuments 


ESTABLISHED 1841 c. T. HARTWELL REASONABLE PRICES 
J. Henry Hartwell & Son G. F. AMES & COMPANY 
UNDERTAKERS Office and Works, 390-392 BROADWAY 
: LYNN, MASS. 
4 Medford Street Arlington, Mass. Telephones office Lynn 1750 Res. Lynn 4631 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


J. E- HENDERSON i: E. HENDERSON & CO. E. L. LEIGHTON 
Embalmers and Funeral Pirectors 


Tel. Everett 17 Everett, Mass. 


AERBERT W. OSBORN Established 1857 


Successor to GEORGE W. OSBORN John C. Barthelmes 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR and EMBALMER rabeierce ico tention 


Complete Equipment for Automobile Funerals 
64 Harvard St. Brookline, Mass. 


Lady Assistant when desired 
Lady Assistant when required. Open day and night 


Telephone 1367-W, Brookline 


643 MAIN STREET WALTHAM, MASS. 
TEL. WALTHAM 1320 


Telephone 870 W & R Melrose 


ALBERT J. WALTON 


Hurnishing Undertaker 


Warerooms 458 Franklin St. Residence 35 Mowin Road 
MELROSE, MASS. 


OLIVER WALTON 


Funeral and Furnishing Undertaker 


Warerooms, 469 Main St. Res., 16 Eaton St. 
Tel: Office 25-4 House 133-2 \WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
Embalming a Specialty 


A. E. QUICK 
UNDERTAKER 


204-206 SOUTH COMMON STREET 


WEST LYNN, MASS. 


MANSION HOUSE 
ICE CREAM CO. 
. 9 on the market. Shipped to all parts of the New Eng- 
East Cambridge Mass. land States. Best dealers sell it. You are invited to 
visit the most up-to-date plant in New England. 


Telephone - - - Cambridge 4373 


Lodge Economy 


Consists of Buying Quality Goods 


If your Lodge requires Regalia, 
Costumes, Paraphernalia or Lodge 
Furniture, we issue catalogs which 
you can consult with profit. 

Blue Lodge No. 28 
Chapter No. 78 
Commandery No. 38 
Council No. 48 

Scottish Rite No. 88 
Order Eastern Star No. 6 


If you wish to see samples—write or 
wire our Traveling Representative, 


L. C. BRUCE, 
Room 52 
NO. 501 WASHINGTON STREET 
Cor. of West St. Boston, Mass. 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 


Kalamazoo ‘ - Mich. 


Corns, Bunions 
Ingrowing Nails 


Thoroughly sterilized In- 
struments kept in formaide- 
hyde fumes for each patient. 


Robert E. Turner Gninovopy 


175 Tremont Street Room 408 


DAVIS ICE CREAM CO. 


¥ 


155 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone - - = « Cambridge 1894 


Ice Cream and Ices 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored ice cream 


1870—1916 


lowers 


In Artistic Arrangement 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


We have made Masonic presentation 
bouquets and funeral tributes since 1870 
for Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Com- 
manderies and Consistories. Should you 
feel that you are not getting flower work 
to suit you from others, try us, please. 


Telephone or telegraph your orders at 
our expense. 


J. Newman & Sons 


[Incorporated] 


24 Tremont Street 
BOSTON MASS. 


None Better 


COBB’S ESTATE COFFEE is the best that na- 
ture and genius can produce. 38c Ib., 3 Ibs, 
$1.10. By parcel post, 43c lb., 3 Ibs. $1.18, 
post paid anywhere. We deliver this coffee in 
tanks for lodges, banquets, parties and social 
functions, already to serve. Heat is retained 
by patented insulation. 

Importers of Fine Teas, reasonably priced. 


Write for price list. 
Cobb’s 
Boston Tea Company, Ltd. 
71-73 Court St. 1094 Summer St. 


Boston’s Oldest Tea and Coffee House. 


Pure Delicious Ice Cream 


SPECIAL discount to LODGES, 
CHURCHES, PARTIES and WEDDINGS 


Prompt Service 


ANDREW SCHLEHUBER 153 Broad Street, Lynn 
CONFECTIONER, CATERER, and BAKER 


Catering, for Weddings, Luncheons, Teas, and Dinner Parties a Specialty. Visit our new Ice Cream Parlor. 
Sodas, College Ices, Teas, Coffee, Sandwiches, and Cakes served daily. Complete Line of Favors, Confetti, 
Lace Doilies, ete. We also carry a large assortment of High Grade Chocolates, Bon Bons and Hard Candy. 


PHONE 4305—4306 (If one is busy call the other) SEND FOR A PRICE LIST 
s 


When you commission the 
Estey Organ Company to 
design and build your pipe 
organ you eliminate all 
element of chance or un- 
certainty. - - - - 


MIAH J. MURRAY 


The Imperial 
BILLIARDS 


660 Washington St. Boston 


He you do not advertise in the 
“New England Craftsman” 
pou are neglecting an opportunity. 


CHARM, FOR, or POCKET-PIECE 
Oxidized, silver or bronze. DR. DANIELS’ 
By mail, 25 cents. ; 
Horse Colic Drops, good 
for 4 to & cases, $1.00 
Horse Renovator Pow- 
ders, a tonic for heaves 
and run down condi- 
TODS: ce iorsissorareiacensus $ .50 
Cow __ Invigorator, 

for sick cows. .50 
Mange Remedy, 

for dog or cat .50 


Has blank space on reverse 
side for your name, name and 
number of your Lodge, date 
of initiation degrees, office 
held, ete. 

engraving, per letter, .02 

Also for K.T., A.A.S. R, 
Shrine, I, O. O. F., K.P 


and other societies. Tonic Pills, for dog or cat.........-+-- -50 
Agents wanted inevery Lodge; Katonic, especially for cats and kittens.. .25 
No. 4051. .25 good commissions. Bieta Grind detain HS HS. CW ame Siw ahwIMTIEIIS a 


Order one. Ask for other specialties, Free Post Cards, Dog and Puppy Bread and Cat Crumbs.. 

Calendars, Book and Jewelry Catalogs, ete. At most drug and bird stores or by mail. 
Macoy Pub. & Masonic Supply Co, Books free. Just send 2¢ stamp. 

45, 47, 49 John St., New York. [Jewelry Dept. DR. A. C. DANIELS, 154 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1868 Latest Modern Equipment A7 Years Without Loss 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Mgr. GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Sec’y 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


We 
Repair 


Conductors, Gutters and 
Leaky Roofs 
Slate Roofs a Specialty 
We have over 40 men ready to repair 
any kind of roof. Prompt, reliable 
a service and reasonable prices. Don't 


wait for the next storm, but tele- 
phone now to 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
63-75 PITTS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAYMARKET 2152 


HENRY J. SEILER 
Caterer and Confectioner 


@sd Faiiows Building, 313 Tremont Ss. 
BOSTON, MASS 


E recommend to your con- 

sideration the advertisers 
whose announcements appear in 
this issue, and ask that in writ- 
ing to them you mention 


The NEW ENGLAND 
CRAFTSMAN 


Leading 
Photog “AL fihicbho 


“Of Yt lil uch 
BLowton 


The New England 
CRAFTSMAN 


SPECIAL PRICES Wants an Agent in every section of New 
for the England to solicit subscriptions. 
MASONIC FRATERNITY We pay generously for the work. 
Send for particulars— 
If you want to assist some good brother 
who is not employed, remind him of this 
opportunity to earn a substantial living. 


—— 


SS 


E have a large stock of smart, well- 

set-up-appearing shoes for the modern 
man of today. These shoes reflect person- 
ality and have an individuality that appeals 
to the men of taste and refinement. 


FRANKLIN P. WINSTON Co. 


14 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


Correct Shoes for Men 


The Measure , BLANCHARD 


a PRINTING 
of a name is COMPANY 


not onlyin 


\ extent of repu- 

x tation, but also in 
roy thedepree of qual- 
ity that the name 
signifies. Thename 


Stavvett 


Means Aiways: aad. Bverwhierd 
Tools and Instruments of 
Dependable Accuracy. 

Write for New Catalog No. 21- EL, just ise 
sued, describing 2100 styles and sizes steel 
rules, squares, levels, calipers, micrometers, 

Bages, hack saws and many others. 


THE L.S. STARRETT CO. 
“The World’s Greatest Tool 
akers"’ 
ATHOL, MASS. N 
London, New York, Chicago ® 


Always at Your Service 


27 Beach Street, Boston 


Where [lasons Find 


The most convenient places to stop at, Special accommo- 
dations for Banquets and social gatherings. 


Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence. 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STREETS Opposite Masonic Temple 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TRBMONT STREETS 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


COURT STREET AND COURT SQUARE 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


The Dominant Characteristic 
of MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY CLOTHES 


is Dependable Style, Quality, Wear and Comfort. That they represent value is 
conceded by this fact. Macullar Parker Company, the largest builders of clothes in 
New England of ready to wear and custom made clothes for all occasions, and sea- 
sons for Students, Business and Professional men, has attained this pre-eminent 
position only by virtue of consistently giving the public the maximum of Clothes 
Values. 

Our Gentlemen’s Furnishing Department is a Large Handsome Store within 
itself, it represents the best skill of Artists from all fashionable centers. 


We are Boston Agents for the Celebrated Stetson soft and stiff hats. 


Young Men’s and Men's Department—lIst Floor. 
Young Students’ and Small Boys’—2nd Floor 


Attentive Salesmen always ready Tall Stock 
to show the goods. ready for inspection. 


68 Years Builders of Fine Clothes. Every Garment and Article Attractively Priced. 


Macullar Parker Company 
400 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


